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Two different forces, two opposite tendencies, which intertwined, intermingled 
and, eventually, merged into a new complex impetus, governed the life of Arme¬ 
nia and moulded the character of its people for many centuries: the Western ten¬ 
dency and the Oriental tendency, the spirit of Europe and the spirit of Asia. 

Valery Briusov 1 


These words of the early twentieth-century Russian poet Valery Briusov give a true and vivid 
picture of the history of Armenia - an ancient state dating back to the sixth century B.C. Present- 
day Armenia covers the major part of the Armenian plateau in the north-east of Asia Minor. For 
centuries Armenia was the scene of wars between the great empires of ancient times and those of the 
Middle Ages. 

Despite all the cataclysms of its dramatic history, despite the disastrous wars in which Armenia 
rose up in arms against its enemies, no matter how strong they were, the Armenian people remained 
faithful to the traditions of their national culture which they never ceased to enrich and develop. 
That is why Armenian soil abounds in artistic and cultural wealth, that is why to this day one ad¬ 
mires its numerous architectural monuments in which excellent building technique is combined 
with the beauty of wall reliefs and frescoes, its unique khatchkars 2 covered with exquisite carving, its 
beautiful examples of decorative arts, and, finally, its famous miniatures that reflect the highest 
achievements of medieval Armenian painting. 

Unfortunately, due to Armenia’s turbulent history many of the cultural monuments created by 
the Armenian people were destroyed or plundered and have not reached us in their original beauty. 
But while wall reliefs and frescoes often perished in the course of wars or natural disasters, illumi¬ 
nated manuscripts could be hidden from the enemy or saved from the ruinous forces of nature. Con¬ 
sequently, we can now speak of a fairly large and representative collection of old Armenian manu¬ 
scripts. Thus, in Yerevan, in the Matenadaran manuscript library bearing the name of Maesrob 
Mashtotz, the inventor of the Armenian alphabet, there are over thirteen thousand Armenian 
manuscripts, complete or fragmentary. Many others are to be found in various museums and librar¬ 
ies throughout the world. These manuscripts originated from many different religious and cultural 
centres which existed in Armenia and also, in certain historical periods, in Armenian settlements 
outside the country. About a thousand and a half such centres are known to have existed in 
Armenia alone. 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Armenia proper had no sovereign government 
of its own and was ruled by invaders. The brief period of political independence in the late twelfth 
and the early thirteenth century when, with the help of Georgia, Armenia freed itself from the Seljuk 
yoke and when art and culture flourished in the independent Armenian principality governed by the 
Zakharids, was followed by a period of new invasions. Between 1220 and 1250 Armenia was in¬ 
vaded by the Mongols, who by that time had conquered the whole of Transcaucasia over which 
they established their political and administrative control. 

While recognizing, of necessity, the sovereign power of the Mongols, some Armenian feudal bar¬ 
ons managed to retain a certain independence which contributed to the further development of na¬ 
tional culture in many parts of the occupied country. Thus, the second half of the thirteenth century 
saw the appearance of magnificent new churches and palaces, accompanied by the revival of educa¬ 
tional institutions and scriptoria producing illuminated manuscripts. Schools of higher learning - 
universities or academies — became particularly important. Although they had existed in Armenia 
before, it was during this period that the monastery schools turned into centres of education and en¬ 
lightenment where the traditions of national culture were not only preserved but developed and 
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enriched. Among such institutions were the academies in Gladsor and Tatev which flourished in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Their curriculum included philosophy, theology, rhetoric, 
grammar, and also music, painting and calligraphy. The Gladsor academy was known at the time 
as the second Athens. “It was almost of the same age as one of the most influential centres of Euro¬ 
pean science — the University of Paris, and could compete with the latter in terms of its cultural and 
educational significance as well as by virtue of the treasures in its library and of the versatility of its 
curriculum.” 3 

That Armenia proper lost its political independence was to a certain extent compensated for by 
the flourishing of Cilician Armenia - a state which had been established on the north-east coast of 
the Mediterranean in the eleventh century and existed up to the late fourteenth century. Its advan¬ 
tageous geographical position, which among other things provided for close contact with important 
Mediterranean trade centres, and the well-balanced policy of its rulers who sought to ensure the 
peaceful existence of their country, stimulated the rapid development of culture and art, which was 
characteristic of Cilician Armenia throughout the entire period of its existence, until it fell to the 
Egyptians at the end of the fourteenth century. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries marked the heyday of Armenian manuscript illumina¬ 
tion, which by that time was already represented by a number of different trends and schools. Thus, 
miniatures from the north-east of Armenia were characterized by a monumental quality in the 
treatment of their subjects and by richness of colour; the Vaspurakan miniatures were distinguished 
by simplicity and a certain degree of stylization; the works produced in Bardsr Hayk (High Arme¬ 
nia) combined the stateliness of figures with versatility of ornamentation, while the miniatures of 
Cilicia were remarkable for their elegance and refinement. The greatest difference is observed be¬ 
tween the productions of Armenia proper and Cilician Armenia. Lydia Dournovo, in her Essays on 
Pictorial Art in Medieval Armenia , wrote: “While being essentially Armenian, that is to say retaining 
the basic features of the national character, these two branches of one and the same tree differ 
markedly from each other. Within a short period the Cilician miniatures acquired a brilliancy of 
technique and a depth of expression characterized by a uniformity of style but at the same time be¬ 
traying an interest in the Western Renaissance. The miniatures of Armenia proper, on the other 
hand, which are less exquisite but more monumental and original, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries paved the way for the development of many local trends and schools, while preserving 
their unique expressive language unparallelled in contemporary painting.” 4 

Coming into close contact with other national cultures, the Armenians reinterpreted what they 
saw in accordance with their own world outlook, with their own artistic ideal and taste. Sometimes 
their national traditions prevailed over foreign influence, sometimes the leading role was assumed 
by the latter. But national identity was invariably preserved, and that accounts for the “unique ex¬ 
pressive language” of the Armenian miniatures, “unparallelled in contemporary painting”, to 
quote the words of Lydia Dournovo. 

Today we can admire works by many wonderful masters of Armenian miniature painting, such 
as Mkhitar Yerzynkatsi, Toros Taronatsi, Avag, Grigor, Simeon Ardjishetsi and Vardan. Among 
the Cilician artists Grigor Mlidgetsi, Toros Roslin, Hovhannes and Sargis Pidzak are the most re¬ 
markable, while Avetis, Stepanos, Christosatur, Mkhitar Anetsi and other artists stand out among 
the masters of the Armenian colonies outside the country. Unfortunately not all the pieces that have 
reached us bear the signatures of the scribes and illuminators. 

This edition presents miniatures by outstanding Armenian masters of the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries from the Matenadaran in Yerevan. The majority of the works reproduced are pub- 
8 lished here for the first time. ' 
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BARDSR HAYK (HIGH ARMENIA). Many of the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century minia¬ 
tures now in existence originated in monastic scriptoria of Bardsr Hayk, a province in the north¬ 
west of old Armenia. A number of important routes running through Bardsr Hayk ensured the rapid 
growth of trade and crafts and of the arts and culture. In addition, this part of Armenia must have 
had considerable significance in so far as religion was concerned - both in heathen times, when there 
were many places of worship, and following the conversion to Christianity, when the first Armenian 
centres propagating the new religion were established. An imagery based on heathen concepts 
found its way into Christian art where it was reinterpreted and adapted to the new ideology. 

The manuscripts of Bardsr Hayk were always lavishly decorated with vegetal motifs including 
pointed crescent-shaped leaves and swirling leaves with palmettes. Similar motifs are to be found in 
the art of the eastern part of Asia Minor, which dates back to heathen times. But while the more an¬ 
cient of the known miniatures were characterized by a fairly realistic treatment of these motifs, the 
later examples gradually became more and more stylized until they reached a conventional form 
typical of the medieval art of Transcaucasia and the Middle East. 5 Beautiful examples of such orna¬ 
mentation, which served as the basis for several main types of the marginal miniatures, or margin¬ 
als, 6 can be found in the largest of old Armenian manuscripts — a collection of homilies entitled The 
Mush Homiliarium and produced in 1202 at the Avagvank monastery near the town of Yerzynka 
(Ms. 7729, Pis. 1,2). The text of the manuscript is written in an exceptionally beautiful erkatagir 
(large uncial script), and the illumination includes numerous headpieces and marginal ornaments 
based on ancient decorative patterns. The turn of the twelfth century in Armenia was the time when 
the basic principles of manuscript illumination were being established and developed. That is why 
the decor of the Mush Homiliarium reflects both the artist’s own interpretation of already existing 
and well-established forms and his quest for novel ornamental patterns. The illumination of this 
manuscript in all probability was a joint effort of three different masters, although only one name, 
that of Stepanos, has come down to us. Stepanos was responsible for the title-page (PI. 1) and some 
of the marginals, whose main distinctive feature is their somewhat graphic character. An unmistak¬ 
ably different hand is traced in another group of marginals which were no doubt done by a more 
original and bold artist. This intricate floral ornamentation invades the margins and is supplement¬ 
ed by pictures of birds and animals, both fantastic and real. The colouring is based on contrasting 
hues, oranges set off by dark browns, light blues by the dark velvety sheen of ultramarine. The third 
artist’s contribution to the book is confined to a few historiated miniatures. 

Another remarkable illuminated manuscript linked to the former work by virtue of both the 
time and place of its production — the Gospels of 1201 (Ms. 10359, Pis. 3,4) - also has a similarity to 
it in the general arrangement and system of illumination. Its decor is likewise based on vegetal orna¬ 
mentation, covering the entire vacant space within the headpieces of the first pages of the Gospels 
and the khorans; 1 the prevailing motif here is that of crescent-shaped leaves. The composition of each 
folio is distinguished by a balance of proportions between text and decorative elements. 

Sometimes the Bardsr Hayk manuscripts were decorated only by line drawings in the margins 
instead of full-colour miniatures. Such drawings might be purely ornamental or of a historiated 
variety, occasionally including portrayals of important clerical or secular figures and of various 
saints. One such manuscript is the 1362 Lectionary — a collection of Gospel readings (Ms. 4519, 
PI. 6) , also written and illuminated in the town of Yerzynka. The arrangement of the drawings on 
the pages is highly original, although this cannot be said of the drawings themselves. The latter were 
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undoubtedly derived from more accomplished antecedents, two of which have been preserved: the 
1331 manuscript from the Jerusalem collection (Ms. 95) and the 1334 volume in the Pierpoint Mor¬ 
gan Library, New York (Ms.803). 8 

Some of the Bardsr Hayk illuminated manuscripts resemble those produced in other centres of 
Armenian culture. This is only natural, for in those troubled times migration within the country 
was a matter of course, and Bardsr Hayk, along with other western regions, often became a point of 
destination for people from central Armenia, for migrants from the town of Ani and from the prov¬ 
inces of Vaspurakan and Taron, for example. The cultural traditions brought along by the immi¬ 
grants penetrated the local culture of Bardsr Hayk, particularly its written and decorative tradition 
as reflected in the illuminated manuscripts. Sometimes the colophons, 9 for instance one found in a 
Yerzynka manuscript of 1318, bear witness to such examples of forced migration: “Driven by the 
grievous times I had to change my place of abode on five occasions before I could complete the 
manuscript.. .” 10 

It is often impossible to determine the place where a manuscript was produced, and one can on¬ 
ly speak of certain local stylistic tendencies characteristic of this or that master and consequently of 
the school to which he belonged. The Gospel of 1232 (Ms. 2743, Pis. 7—10) illuminated by Grigoris a 
case in point. Although Grigor’s miniatures are stylistically evocative of the decorative art ofBardsr 
Hayk and of the murals in the cave temples in the adjacent Cappadocia, they possess a strongly indi¬ 
vidual character. The dramatic intensity of the images, the depth of the colouring in which occa¬ 
sional flashes of red and pink stand out against a background of dark blue and purple, produce a 
striking impression which outweighs a certain inaccuracy of drawing. Nothing is known about the 
life of this remarkable artist, as unfortunately is often the case With medieval masters. 


ANI. Among those centres of written culture whose production has for the most part been lost in the 
course of history, the scriptoria and libraries of the ancient kingdom of Ani occupy a prominent posi¬ 
tion. By the early thirteenth century, when the kingdom had long ceased to exist, the town of Ani 
still retained its significance as a large trading centre where art, culture and various crafts continued 
to develop under the favourable auspices of the Zakharid dynasty. Some spectacular ruins at Ani 
have survived to this day, and one can still admire the vestiges of stone reliefs and frescoes. 

The few examples of the Ani manuscript tradition which have reached us reflect the new ten¬ 
dencies in book illumination characteristic of the time when urban settlements and urban residents 
- particularly merchants and craftsmen - were beginning to play an important role in the develop¬ 
ment of national culture. This is what Lydia Dournovo wrote on the subject: “The gradually grow¬ 
ing middle class was naturally promoting its own culture which differed from the culture of the aris¬ 
tocracy or the common people. This class had none of the vanity and pride of the upper classes nor of 
their extravagant ambition to create magnificent monuments or art objects. On the other hand, the 
middle class was no longer satisfied with the laconic simplicity and naive sincerity of folk art - this 
class had a wider range of vision, a broader outlook. What it expected from art, particularly from 
books, was a detailed story with explanations and digressions, a story accompanied by illustrations 
and ornament, catching the eye by the versatility of motifs rather than by beauty of form.” 11 

Works by only two Ani illuminators - Markare and Ignatios - have survived. The Gospels of 
1211 (Ms. 6288, Pis. 12,13) written in the monastery of the village of Akhpat, was bound and illumi¬ 
nated by Markare in the monastery of Horomos, near Ani. The new tendency manifested itself in 
this manuscript in the broadened range of motifs, enriched by details of everyday life, and in the sec¬ 
ular treatment of images. The trend towards realism is also reflected in the only miniature repre- 
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senting the Gospel subject —The Entry into Jerusalem (PL 13), where both the townscape and the 
figures of people meeting Christ were obviously inspired by real-life observations. 

The other of the two masters — Ignatios — also worked in Horomos, during the first half of the 
thirteenth century. He was witness to the beginning of the Mongol invasion, and his painful expe¬ 
rience was reflected in the inscription he made on one of the manuscripts he decorated: “In times of 
trouble and misery [was the book written] when Ani was in the enemy’s hands ...” and when “there 
was destruction and devastation in towns and villages .. .” 12 

It is known that Ignatios was taken prisoner by the Mongols, but was released soon after¬ 
wards and resumed his work as a manuscript illuminator. The colophon of one of his manuscripts 
reads: “The times are cruel, and for four years now have I worked with the book propped up by the 
palm of my hand ...” 13 

Even when they were forced to wander about the country in search of safety, Armenian scribes 
and artists continued their work and produced beautiful manuscripts. Sometimes entire schools — 
pupils led by their master - had to seek shelter far from their native town or village. Thus, it is 
known that Vanakan (“the great teacher”, as he was called by his contemporaries) gave lectures 
during the Mongol invasion to his pupils in a cave near the Tavush fortress. His pupil Vartan Are- 
veltsi, who in his turn became a teacher, wandered all over Armenia with his school, trying to avoid 
the invaders. 

Although the Mongol invasion interrupted the peaceful life of Armenia, some princes-for ex¬ 
ample, those in the provinces of Siunik and Khachen - in order to retain their power and the relative 
independence of their principalities, chose to enter into diplomatic negotiations with the invaders. 
As a result, in the fourteenth century a somewhat shaky peace prevailed in certain parts of the coun¬ 
try, and peace, among other things, meant a progress of cultural life. 


SIUNIK (a province to the south-east of Lake Sevan) was one such region, and it was here that the 
last two Armenian medieval academies - Gladsor and Tatev - were founded and prospered. The 
Gladsor academy, or university, set up in the second half of the thirteenth century on the basis of a 
monastery, had a very high reputation throughout the country. It was not a monastery in the ordi¬ 
nary sense of the word, but a true university, and many people from different parts of Armenia, even 
from far-away Cilicia, came to Gladsor to study or to perfect their knowledge. Among the teachers 
at Gladsor were many celebrated scholars of the time - Nerses Mshetsi, founder of the university, a 
scholar who “knew the tongue of the Greeks well”, and Yesai Ntchetsi, rhetorician, philosopher and 
a prominent political figure. Many future famous scientists and historians were educated at the uni¬ 
versity of Gladsor, which was also a cultural centre with its own manuscript tradition and school of 
book illumination. 

The medieval miniature art of Siunik was strongly influenced by the local ancient tradition of or¬ 
namentation. But even though the khorans and marginals mostly comprised motifs and symbols of 
pre-Christian art — totems, allegories of good and evil or of the forces of nature (dragons, unicorns, 
griffins, etc.), the Siunik miniature of the thirteenth century revealed an obviously realistic tenden¬ 
cy. Another distinctive feature of Siunik art of that period was its affinity to the Cilician artistic tra¬ 
dition, and this is accounted for by the fact that the academies of Siunik attracted numerous laymen 
and priests from Cilicia; some of them must have been artists. 

Local traditions found their most consistent manifestation in work by the artist Mateos, illus¬ 
trator of the 1292 Gospel (Ms. 6292). This manuscript strikes by the splendour of its illumination, 
based on large-scale floral ornamentation and often including birds - magnificent peacocks 11 
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spreading their gorgeous tails. The birds are always presented in pairs, either with lowered heads, 
drinking water, or with their slender necks intertwined. 

The work of another Gladsor artist - Momik, architect, stone-carver and miniaturist - is re¬ 
markable for its exquisite lyricism and its profound poetic character hitherto unknown to medieval 
Armenian art. These qualities are particularly apparent in his khatchkars, whose delicate carving 
makes one forget the solidity and weight of stone, and in his miniature painting which is permeated 
by the poetic sincerity of feeling characteristic of folk art. There are two manuscripts illuminated by 
Momik in the Matenadaran (Ms. 6792, Pis. 15,16; Ms. 2848). The artist liked to fill the background 
of his scenes with bluish semicircles reminiscent of clouds, which served to emphasize the holy na¬ 
ture of the events depicted. The compositional schemes of the miniatures are markedly symmetri¬ 
cal, with perfect balance of proportions. 

Toros Taronatsi, of Gladsor, was one of the most productive artists of that school. A pupil of 
Yesai Ntchetsi, he was not only a talented miniaturist but also a poet of renown. His early minia¬ 
tures were strongly influenced by the ancient traditions of local pictorial art. His khorans and 
borders abound in fantastic monsters - human-headed birds (sometimes having two heads), snakes 
and dragons, symbols of evil, fighting with each other or tearing at their prey, or else, according to 
the Christian tradition, slain by warrior-saints who are trampling their prostrate bodies. The kho¬ 
rans of the 1318 Bible (Ms. 206, PI. 17), for example, are so lavishly decorated that very little space is 
left for the Canon tables themselves. 

Later works by Taronatsi betray the considerable influence of Cilician miniature painting, man¬ 
ifested above all in the deliberately decorative character of the illumination, in the types and motifs 
of ornament and in the general arrangement of khorans and first pages of the Gospels (Ms. 6289, 
Pis. 21,22; Ms. 353). At the same time, certain iconographic features and images, as, for example, 
the image of the Virgin suckling the infant Christ, suggest some knowledge of Western art. 

The creative career of Avag, a wandering artist, was also (apart from the time he worked in 
Cilicia and Iran) linked with Gladsor. The Cilician influence in his miniatures is even stronger than 
in those by Taronatsi, for Avag spent several years in Cilicia where he, together with the local artist 
Sargis Pidzak, produced an illuminated Gospel (Ms. 7631). 

The Matenadaran collection includes several works by Avag, the most remarkable of them 
being the Gospels of 1337 (Ms. 212, Pis. 18-20), lavishly illustrated with initials, marginals, and min¬ 
iatures incorporated into the text. They were inspired by the works of Toros Roslin and other 
celebrated Cilician masters. On the whole, the art of Avag, having absorbed both Armenian and 
Cilician traditions, was somewhat eclectic. But the superb quality of their execution and a specific 
combination of grandeur and refinement make his miniatures uncommonly attractive in spite of 
their eclecticism. 

The Gladsor academy ceased to exist with the death of Yesai Ntchetsi in 1338, but its traditions 
survived in other monastery schools of Armenia, in Metsop, Yerzynka, and particularly in the 
academy of Tatev which, after Gladsor, was the second most famous educational institution in Ar¬ 
menia. Grigor Tatevatsi—a prominent politician, philosopher and artist—was the head of the Tatev 
academy for many years. Evidence of his creative gift, the Gospels of 1297 containing historiated min¬ 
iatures, portraits of the Evangelists and ornamented first pages done by Tatevatsi in 1378, is to be 
found among the treasures of the Matenadaran Library (Ms. 7482, Pis. 23-26). The distincitive fea¬ 
ture of these miniatures is their skilful utilization of folk ornamental motifs. The background is filled 
with large-scale monochrome ornament reminiscent of a multicoloured carpet decorating the wall 
in a peasant cottage. This ornamental background imparts a certain homely intimacy to the depict¬ 
ed scenes, such as The Virgin and Child (PL 24) and The Annunciation (PI. 25). The figures in the 
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miniatures impress by their tranquil solemnity, and the impasto quality and the mat paint layer 
produce a fresco-like effect. 

The same predilection for lavish ornamentation and a similar technique characterize the min¬ 
iatures in another Gospel manuscript in the Matenadaran collection (Ms.6305, Pis.28-31). Al¬ 
though its exact date and place of origin remain unknown and only the first name of the artist, Gri- 
gor, has been preserved, a comparison with works by Tatevatsi and by several other Siunik miniatur¬ 
ists provides sufficient grounds for roughly attributing the illustrations in this volume to the Tatev, 
or rather the Siunik school of miniature painting of the late fourteenth or the early fifteenth century. 

The Gospel is richly decorated with miniature scenes, or historiated miniatures, with khorans 
and marginals, but only a small number of miniatures are fully coloured: the rest are either mere 
outline drawings or only slightly tinted pictures. At the same time, unlike the Tatevatsi manuscript 
with its characteristic carpet-like backgrounds, Grigor’s Gospel is a veritable symphony of orna¬ 
mental forms and motifs, executed in a rich variety of colours. The background, including the archi¬ 
tectural elements, the furniture, the dresses of the characters - everything is covered with minute 
floral patterns. For this reason, the volume is known as the “Chintz Manuscript”. The versatility of 
motifs, the vivid presentation of characters and the soft light colouring give a lively and festive ap¬ 
pearance to the miniatures and ornamentation in the book. Four illustrations in the volume — the 
full-page portraits of four warrior-saints - are of special interest. The saints are depicted as the pro¬ 
tectors of the Armenian people enslaved by invaders. 

Among those Matenadaran manuscripts whose colophons have been lost there are three re¬ 
markable fourteenth-century Gospels (Ms. 318, Pis. 33,34; Ms.4060, Pis. 35,36; Ms. 7699, PI. 27) 
whose origin has only recently been established. The style of illumination in these Gospels is a syn¬ 
thesis ofCilician tradition and the traditions of the Palaeologan Renaissance 14 with its Hellenistic 
flavour and a quest for a more realistic pictorial representation. In the miniatures illustrating these 
manuscripts the emphasis is put not on the colour contrasts (although their role still remains impor¬ 
tant), but on the chiaroscuro effects. This seems to be a tentative attempt to master a new technique, 
but an attempt which is significant in that it indicates a new step in the development of miniature art 
and in the creative pursuits of artists looking for new expressive devices. At the same time the treat¬ 
ment of the background and of certain details remains schematic, and the general effect is therefore 
that of a mixture of different artistic principles. The new approach is mainly confined to the figural 
representation. In the solid tangibility of figures, in the less rigid composition, in the animation of 
the faces and in the soft treatment of forms, the illustrations to the three Gospel books are evocative 
of foruteenth-century Slav art and also of miniatures in some illuminated manuscripts produced in 
Armenian colonies in the Crimea (e.g. of the illustrations added in the Crimea to the Gospels of 
Constable Smbat; see Pis. 161,162). Other similar miniatures can be found in the 1343 Gospel in the 
Mekhitarist Library 7 in Venice (Ms. 1584/181), which was produced in a small Armenian settle¬ 
ment of Surkhat in the Crimea. The similarity between the above unsigned manuscripts and the 
ones which are definitely known to have come from the Crimea leads to the conclusion that the 
former are also likely to have been produced in the Crimea at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

Among the works whose place of origin has not been definitely established but which were most 
probably produced in the Crimea, one should mention a miniature portrait of Grigor Tatevatsi 
(Ms. 1203, PI. 32). Grigor was Rector of the academy of Tatev and a celebrated Armenian scholar 
and politician. He is shown against the background of a church, surrounded by his pupils. The por¬ 
trait is evidently a good likeness, which is vindicated by a contemporary description of Grigor’s ap¬ 
pearance, and is therefore a unique example of portrait representation of a late-fourteenth-century 
personality. 13 
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Towards the end of'the fourteenth century the economic and political situation in Armenia 
grew steadily worse, which could not but have an unfavourable influence on cultural life: one by one 
many monastic scriptoria cut down on their production of manuscripts. The art of manuscript il¬ 
lumination was only kept alive in the remote monasteries of South and East Armenia. The schools of 
book illustration which developed in the province of Vaspurakan and in neighbouring provinces 
represented the highest achievements of Armenian miniature painting of that time. 


VASPURAKAN was a province of Armenia proper which extended to the north-east and south of 
Lake Van. From the twelfth to the ninth century B.C. this area was occupied by one of the most an¬ 
cient states in the Middle East, and it was here that the state of Armenia was later founded. In the 
early Middle Ages Vaspurakan was a principality of Greater Armenia, but in the ninth-eleventh 
centuries it became an independent kingdom ruled by the Artzrunid dynasty. As in many Armenian 
provinces during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, monastic scriptoria of Vaspurakan pro¬ 
duced illuminated manuscripts. The artists working in these secluded monasteries usually had a 
modest, non-aristocratic background, and their art, accordingly, was inspired by and adapted to 
the tastes of the common people. 

The Vaspurakan school was one of the most prolific in Armenia. Its legacy now amounts to al¬ 
most 1,500 manuscripts, the majority of which are illustrated. Among the distinctive features of 
Vaspurakan book illustration is the specific position of historiated miniatures. According to the age¬ 
long local tradition, they opened each volume, preceding the Canon tables as a kind of pictorial 
overture to the text. 

Another distinctive feature of the manuscripts produced in Vaspurakan is the great variety of 
motifs used in the miniatures. Thus, the Vaspurakan Gospels often combine miniatures on tradi¬ 
tional Gospel subjects with those based on the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. Old Testament 
subjects usually come first and sometimes contain details suggested by real-life observations. The 
Christian motifs in these miniatures are often interspersed with vestiges of pagan pantheism. The 
subjects most popular with the Vaspurakan artists were The Genesis, The Sacrifice of Isaac, The 
Trinity (Visitation under the Oak-Tree at Mamre) and some others. Among the New Testament 
scenes depicted by many masters were The Massacre of the Innocents, and scenes showing the mira¬ 
cles performed by Christ (The Raising of Lazarus, The Healing of the Blind, etc.). Some artists 
showed preference for apocryphal motifs, such as, for example, The Meeting of St. Joseph and Eve. 
Characteristically, in treating these subjects the artists often concentrated on such details as could 
be associated with certain events in their own life or the life of their homeland. 

According to S.Der Nersessian, juxtaposition of New Testament scenes with scenes from the 
Old Testament, symbolically connected with the former, first appeared in Armenian art as early as 
the ninth century. This tendency was also characteristic of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Vas¬ 
purakan miniatures. They were based on an ancient local tradition which found an earlier manifes¬ 
tation in the reliefs and frescoes adorning the tenth-century church of the Holy Cross on the island of 
Aghtamar. 15 Thus, the scene of The Sacrifice of Isaac with which the series of Gospd illustrations 
usually opens was inspired in the case of several artists of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
(Simeon Ardjishetsi, Zachariah, Daniel) by the iconographically identical relief in the church of the 
Holy Cross. Another artist, Ovsian, who painted The Last Supper (the only example in fourteenth- 
century Vaspurakan manuscripts), had evidently emulated an eleventh-century version of this sub¬ 
ject found, for instance, in a volume produced in 1038 (Ms. 6201). The same tendency of adhering 
to old traditions can be traced in the Crucifixion scenes, with allegorical representations of the Sun 
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and Moon, and also in the composition of such subjects as The Adoration of the Magi and The 
Resurrection, which apparently goes back to the tenth- and eleventh-century models. Certain de¬ 
tails of the earlier paintings are sometimes repeated in later versions, for example “group portraits” 
of the Four Evangelists, although beginning with the eleventh century the custom prescribed to de¬ 
pict them separately, each portrayal opening the corresponding Gospel. 

Vaspurakan miniatures were based on symbolic dogmatism accompanied by certain elements 
of folk art imagery. This combination accounts for the distinguishing features of their iconography 
and of their subjects: namely, the great role played by images linked with ancient symbolism and 
apocryphal legends. They are also remarkable for their stylistic features: the general composition 
and the treatment of individual scenes are determined by the essentially linear character of the 
drawing. The line as the main expressive device is supported by rich and clear colours. 

The lack of perspective in the composition and drawing, typical of medieval art in general, is 
more conspicuous in the Vaspurakan miniatures than elsewhere. Works by Vaspurakan artists are 
distinguished by a traditional disregard of the optical approach and by a two-dimensional, frieze¬ 
like representation of scenes in which figures and objects fill the entire surface of the picture. The fig¬ 
ures are usually presented in a frontal view, and their energetic gestures are so expressive that they 
seem to combine several movements in one. The whole range of pictorial devices used by the authors 
of these miniatures has but one purpose - the achievement of the utmost clarity and vividness in 
the expression of the main idea, the essence of the subject, irrespective of whether the picture in 
question possesses a narrative or symbolic character. With that purpose in mind, Vaspurakan ar¬ 
tists tended to replace real-life details by certain symbolic signs, thus revealing, wholly or partially, 
the idea underlying the scene depicted. The general harmony distinguishing Vaspurakan minia¬ 
tures was achieved through the canonical arrangement of figures and the peculiar rhythm of their 
movements, which went beyond the limits of ordinary gestures and acquired a more profound sig¬ 
nificance symbolizing perpetual motion. It was not merely the course of action or its outward char¬ 
acteristics which were important for the artist, nor the pictorial representation of movement, but the 
conceptual side of the represented event or motif. 

Although limited by these artistic principles and using mainly traditional forms based on 
methods and devices of folk art, Vaspurakan artists created a number of works marked by a certain 
degree of individuality. 

Among the numerous distinctive features of Vaspurakan miniatures are rhythmical repetition 
of forms, stylized pictorial representation of ornamented dress, a characteristic facial type, with 
elongated eyebrows and eyelashes, and, last but not least, their deliberate decorativeness which, 
combined with the somewhat schematic drawing and the dynamic intensity of images, enhances the 
great expressive potentialities of these miniatures. 

Book artists in the province of Vaspurakan were often also skilful in other crafts, such as stone¬ 
carving, jewellery-making and carpet-weaving, and this enabled them to enrich their technique of 
illuminating and decorating manuscripts, many of which are provided with gold and silver filigree- 
work covers and with multi-coloured printed pieces of cloth pasted onto the inner side of the covers. 

The influence of folk art on Vaspurakan miniatures also manifested itself in the peculiar 
rhythm of linear arrangement and combinations of pure colours, emphasized by the light back¬ 
ground of the vellum. Although the range of colours is limited, their saturation and choice enhance 
the expressiveness of the whole palette. The same influence probably accounts for the elements go¬ 
ing back to pagan symbolism, and for the motifs borrowed from real life and sometimes depicted 
with an almost ethnographic accuracy. Another distinctive feature of books produced in Vaspura¬ 
kan, also determined by their orientation towards the tastes of the common people, was the exten- 
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sive use of explanatory notes. Apart from clarifying the pictures’ meaning, such inscriptions played 
an important decorative role and became an integral part of the composition and design as a whole. 

Vaspurakan manuscripts were lavishly illuminated with khorans and semi-khorans above the 
Canon tables, with decorative title-pages and marginal ornaments. According to Lydia Dournovo, 
ornament in Vaspurakan manuscripts was often not merely a decorative supplement to the text, but 
a pictorial subject in its own right. 

Many of the apocryphal and mythological motifs used in the decor of the Canon tables can be 
traced back to pagan times. These are, for example, the recurring symbols of the Sun and Moon, the 
images personifying a dying or resurgent deity, etc. Although some of those symbols and images re¬ 
tained their original meaning, the majority were reinterpreted in accordance with new beliefs. 
The decor of khorans impresses by a beauty and clarity of design, often based on horseshoe¬ 
shaped arches filled with geometrical and floral ornament. 

But it was in the marginals that the skill and imagination of Vaspurakan artists reached their 
peak. Marginal decorations ranged from fairly simple floral ornament to elaborate designs incor¬ 
porating figures of animals and mythological creatures. Such marginals were characterized by 
a predominantly decorative nature and schematic treatment of images, on the one hand, and by a 
spontaneity akin to popular art, due to which even canonical religious concepts were presented in 
a simple and clear way. 

The Vaspurakan school of book illustration, compared with other schools in the history of the 
Armenian miniature and of medieval painting in general, stands out for its pronounced “Oriental” 
character. This links it with the art of neighbouring countries - Persia, Mesopotamia, Cappadocia 
and the Arab countries, which were part of one and the same cultural area. But although to a certain 
extent influenced by the art of these countries, the Vaspurakan miniature succeeded in retaining its 
unique national character and its own artistic imagery. 


NAKHITCHEVAN. The art of book illumination in the province of Nakhitchevan and in adjoin¬ 
ing regions was closely connected with the traditions ofVaspurakan miniature painting. Two excel¬ 
lent surviving examples are the Gospels illuminated by Simeon in 1304 (Ms. 3722, Pis. 60,61) and 
the Gospels illuminated by Markarein 1315 (Ms. 2930, Pis. 62,63). Both manuscripts show features 
characteristic of the Nakhitchevan school of book painting. 

In the 1304 manuscript, illustrations are reduced to marginal symbols representing traditional 
Gospel motifs. Thus, a vessel containing myrrh symbolizes The Baptism, a group of shepherds and 
frolicking lambs stands for The Nativity, and fish in a bowl represent The Last Supper. This charac¬ 
teristic can no doubt be traced back to an ancient tradition reflected in the famous Etchmiadzin 
Gospels of 989. An important role in the illumination of this ancient manuscript is played by repre¬ 
sentations of various animals, and by symbols and motifs inherited from pagan imagery. 

As Lydia Dournovo puts it in her Concise History of Old Armenian Paintings the artist, “while deco¬ 
rating the margins with varied motifs, introduced into his ornaments animals, birds, mythological 
creatures and human faces, thus enriching the range of subjects and developing the traditional mar¬ 
ginal designs ... His work was not meticulous, but ardent and impulsive, the strokes well-aimed and 
effective. It was as though the dynamic movements of the artist’s brush were spontaneously reflect¬ 
ed in the dynamic character of his pictures.” 16 

The 1315 Nakhitchevan manuscript contains a large series of miniatures on Gospel subjects, a 
feature more typical ofVaspurakan book painting than of the Nakhitchevan school. The series 
opens with a miniature on the Old Testament theme, The Sacrifice of Abraham, and ends with the 
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scene of The Descent of the Holy Spirit. The miniatures ^re characterized by somewhat archaic ico¬ 
nography, particularly in the scenes depicting The Nativity, The Resurrection and The Entomb¬ 
ment. The laconic versions of the canonical compositions chosen by the painter are endowed with 
an impressive monumentality offigural representation. The paint is applied in a thick solid layer, 
and the principal colours are red, velvety-green and umber. 

ARTSAKH, UTIK AND THE BASIN OF LAKE SEVAN. During the rule of the Zakharids art 
and writing flourished in many of their vassal principalities in North-East Armenia. One such prin¬ 
cipality - that of Khatchen - managed to retain a relative independence from the Mongols. It is 
therefore not surprising that the art of book illustration of Khatchen/Artsakh is now amply repre¬ 
sented in the Matenadaran. 

A recent study of the Matenadaran manuscripts has made it possible to determine the origin of 
many of them on the basis of stylistic and iconographic peculiarities and also on the grounds of their 
similarity with some of the accurately placed and dated manuscripts, for example the 1224 Gospels 
(Ms. 4823, Pis. 64,65) from Artsakh. The latter, according to Lydia Dournovo, belongs to a “mixed 
trend” blending the traditions of aristocratic and folk art. This new trend was connected with the 
development of urban culture, and one of the main distinctive features of works within this trend 
was their great expressiveness achieved by a very limited scope of pictorial devices — “a maximum 
effectiveness at a minimum expense”. 17 

Another work originating from the same province is the manuscript illuminated by Toros be¬ 
fore 1261 (Ms. 378, Pis. 66,67; a number of illustrations in the manuscript are of a later date). 

Manuscripts produced in the southern regions of Artsakh and in the Lake Sevan basin present 
a special iconographic interest and possess considerable aesthetic value. The miniatures in these 
manuscripts are in many ways different from miniatures representing other schools of book illumi¬ 
nation in Armenia. This difference becomes particularly apparent through comparison with the 
works of the Vaspurakan school. Thus, the Old Testament motif of The Sacrifice of Isaac, which 
was traditionally an essential part of the Vaspurakan Gospels where it played the role of a pictorial 
prologue to the text, is altogether absent from the manuscripts of Artsakh/Sevan. The same applies 
to several other typically Vaspurakan subjects, like Christ in Majesty, The Last Judgement and the 
Second Coming of Christ, the Miracles of Christ, and, characteristically, to secular motifs. Instead, 
the miniatures display a predilection for scenes of Christ’s childhood (The Nativity, The Presenta¬ 
tion in the Temple, The Massacre of the Innocents, Christ Teaching in the Temple), for parables 
(e.g. The Parable of the Ten Virgins), for the motifs of the original sin (Adam and Eve) and The Be¬ 
trayal (The Arrest). Instead of the narrative and allegorical scenes of the Old and New Testaments, 
we have here the motifs of The Genesis, of the original sin and other dramatic events. 

These miniatures are also remarkable for some other iconographic peculiarities. Thus, the 
archangel in The Annunciation scene (PI. 70) is depicted blowing a pipe while he flies down to 
Mary. In the scene of The Presentation in the Temple (PI. 72) Christ, contrary to tradition, is step¬ 
ping forward to meet St. Simeon. In the miniature representing The Flight into Egypt (PI. 74) the 
Virgin with the Child in her arms is walking (and not riding the ass) behind Joseph. In the multifig- 
ured scene of The Baptism of Christ the artist showed, in addition to the disciples, a large crowd of 
people; The Raising of Lazarus (PI. 73) is likewise crowded with various characters and presents the 
subject in the form of a succession of episodes. The Last Supper (PL 69), due to its unusual composi¬ 
tion, must be regarded as a unique monument of medieval art: the apostles sitting at a round table 
are depicted in such a way that only their heads are visible, while Judas is the only figure presented 
in full view, apart from the main group. 
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We should also note that, in Artsakh manuscripts, the miniatures representing The Ascension 
(PI. 76) and The Descent of the Holy Spirit do not include the figure of the Virgin, invariably seen in 
Vaspurakan miniatures on these subjects. The representation of the Evangelists also deviates from 
the iconographic tradition of the time - thus, St.John (PL 64) does not lean on a staff, as he usually 
does in Vaspurakan miniatures, and Prochoros, his disciple, is depicted as a young man. One more 
distinctive feature of Artsakh manuscripts concerns the illumination of the Canon tables, where 
capitals and bases of the traditional pillars are provided with symbols of the Evangelists. 

In certain ways, Artsakh book illustrations are comparable to miniatures from Siunik. The 
treatment of the Virgin and Child, for example, is reminiscent of works by the Siunik painter Toros 
Taronatsi, while the emphasis laid by Artsakh artists on the figure of St. Joseph in their representa¬ 
tions of The Nativity is characteristic of another Siunik master, Momik. 

On the whole, the miniatures of Artsakh and of the Lake Sevan basin were equally influenced 
by the decorative splendour of the classical art of Siunik and the attractive simplicity of the folk art 
traditions which flourished in Vaspurakan. But in combining these two different tendencies the Art- 
sakh/Sevan artists succeeded in attaining a surprising stylistic uniformity and harmony. Although 
inspired by the somewhat laconic manner of the Vaspurakan miniaturists, they endowed their own 
representations with a wealth of eloquent detail. Some of the Artsakh artists are noted for their high¬ 
ly original treatment of colouring and composition. 

The broad, colourful ornamental borders framing the miniatures enhance the impression of 
compositional integrity; every single detail in the pictures is meticulously finished. According to 
S. Zhebelev, “all figures and objects in the pictures are strictly coordinated within the limits of one 
spatial zone. The miniatures are reminiscent of a carpet with a multitude of various designs cover¬ 
ing a flat surface, while each of them retains its independence.” 18 

The brightly coloured figures depicted against a blank background also resemble parts of the 
decor. Their static postures, usually with outstretched arms, are all alike. The faces mostly have low 
foreheads; the hair is neatly divided into separate locks. The attitude in which many figures are de¬ 
picted, with heads thrown back, brings to mind the works of two Gladsor miniaturists — Mateos and 
Momik. The soft colouring of the miniatures is based on shades of silvery-blue, green and violet. 

On the whole, in miniatures of Artsakh/Sevan the purely decorative side prevails over the nar¬ 
rative aspect. Particular significance is attached to symbolic accessories in Gospel scenes (e.g. the 
pipe in The Annunciation, the twelve partridges symbolizing the Apostles in The Presentation in 
the Temple, the cross on the table in The Last Supper implying the imminent sacrifice of Christ, 
etc.). These symbolic representations, apart from their contribution to the narrative purport of the 
pictures, play-in accordance with the Vaspurakan tradition which influenced the Artsakh school- 
an important role in the illumination of the manuscripts. 

Despite the stylistic variety characterizing the different artistic trends and schools of Armenia 
proper in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, they were all inspired by local traditions, by Ar¬ 
menian folk art. Byzantine art which exerted a strong influence on many medieval cultures did not 
leave here an imprint deep enough to gain ascendancy over the country’s own artistic traditions. In 
Cilicia, however, the Byzantine influence was more pronounced. 
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The cultural life of Armenia, which had to a certain extent slowed down at the turn of the elev¬ 
enth century, in the course of the next two hundred years underwent a revival not only on Armenian 
territory proper but also in some regions outside the country, which were then receiving Armenian 
immigrants and which among other things provided a more favourable political situation for the de¬ 
velopment of art. Cilicia occupied a prominent position among these regions. 

It was a small mountainous country on the north-east coast of the Mediterranean. It must have 
strongly reminded the exiles of their homeland; besides, the first Armenian settlements had already 
appeared in Cilicia during the rule of Tigranes II the Great (89—86 B.C.). Towards the end of the 
eleventh century various regions and cities of Cilicia united into a principality under the Roubenids 
— a dynasty founded by former vassals of the Armenian king Gagik Bagratuni, who moved to Cilicia 
where they owned a castle in the Taurus mountains, near the so-called Cilician Gates (a passage¬ 
way in the mountains). A century later, under Leon II, the principality was transformed into a king¬ 
dom which lasted for almost two hundred years - up to the end of the fourteenth century - and for 
the whole of this time remained one of the most influential states of the Middle East. Its influence 
was due, to a great extent, to its geographical position: situated out of the way of the Turkish invad¬ 
ers, surrounded by chains of mountains interrupted only by several narrow passages, or “gates”, 
with the sea-coast completing this natural barrier, Cilicia could enjoy relative safety and peace. On 
the other hand, this small country stood at the junction of Europe, Asia and Africa, where important 
trade routes uniting these parts of the world crossed. Besides, Cilicia lay on the route of the Crusad¬ 
ers, and, last but not least, it was a kind of intermediary between Armenia and the neighbouring 
states. It had to maintain relations with Byzantium, the Seljuk Sultanate, the kingdom of Jerusa¬ 
lem, the Antioch principality of the Crusaders, the Egyptian Sultanate, the Mongols, the Pope of 
Rome, and the Venetian merchants. 

The successful wars fought by the Armenian princes in Cilicia, their flexible diplomacy and far¬ 
sighted policy ensured considerable independence to the country and its political and military pow¬ 
er. As a result, Cilicia was a region where the expansion of trade, the growth and prosperity of cities, 
the development of crafts, and, finally, the flourishing of culture and the arts were for a long time un¬ 
hampered by political hazards. 

Unfortunately most of the surviving architectural monuments of Cilicia lie in ruins, and only 
few of them have been studied by art experts. But despite this one can visualize today the high level 
of both religious and domestic architecture. Evidence to this effect can be found in the records left by 
numerous travellers, and in research work by historians of architecture. Fortresses and feudal cas¬ 
tles which provided maximum convenience to their inhabitants (and which, as some scholars be¬ 
lieve, had an influence - via the Crusaders — upon Western European fortifications), monasteries 
and churches, caravanserais and baths, schools and hospitals, bridges, aqueducts and canals were 
built in abundance in that small country which, within a short historical interval, became a highly 
developed and prosperous state. Ships from many different countries called at its well-protected 
ports; its mountain passage-ways served as gates for numerous caravans carrying precious Oriental 
goods; its beautiful cities surrounded by several lines of fortifications throbbed with life and activity, 
and trade and crafts flourished there freely. 

The city of Sis, the capital of Cilicia, enjoyed a fame that reached far beyond the country. It was 
admired for its impregnable fortress, for its magnificent royal palace whose walls were decorated 
with reliefs and whose interiors were lavishly adorned with mosaics, gilt and marble, for its rich 
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library and beautiful gardens, and, finally, for its numerous churches, its school, public baths and 
hospital. Monasteries, which had always played an important role in Armenian cultural and artistic 
life, also prospered in Cilicia. The new monastery buildings and churches were decorated with fres¬ 
coes; monastic libraries and scriptoria in Cilicia, as in Armenia proper, produced illiminated manu¬ 
scripts. 

While our knowledge of Cilician architecture, monumental painting and minor arts remains 
somewhat fragmentary, we have a fairly clear notion of the evolution of Cilician miniature painting, 
which is well represented in the Matenadaran collection. 

The art of book painting in Cilicia goes back to the eleventh-century miniature art of Armenia 
proper. The first Armenian settlers in Cilicia did not break offlinks with their native land, regarding 
- with good reason — the new kingdom as a political successor to the state of Armenia (this attitude 
was reflected in the legend concerning the origin of the Roubenids, according to which the latter de¬ 
scended from an old Armenian royal dynasty). 

Colophons attached to some of Cilician manuscripts contain information about older manu¬ 
scripts, brought to Cilicia from Armenia and valued greatly by Armenian immigrants. It was only 
natural that they should become both a model and an inspiration for the Cilician artists. Their influ¬ 
ence is particularly apparent in twelfth-century Cilician manuscripts which developed the tradi¬ 
tions of old Armenian book painting. The miniatures and ornamentation in the latter manuscripts 
are characterized by a monumental austerity of drawing, by large-scale figures, by saturated col¬ 
ours and by a restrained colour range. 

Although the Cilician miniature retained many features of traditional Armenian art and thus 
remained closely linked with its artistic sources, it could not escape the influence of the factors which 
determined the political situation and the economic and cultural life of the new kingdom. These fac¬ 
tors left an imprint both on the outlook of the artists and on the character of their works, which, al¬ 
though basically of the same origin as works by contemporary miniaturists of Armenia proper, were 
in many ways different. Manuscript illumination developed according to new principles with re¬ 
gard to both the general arrangement of decorative elements and the style itself. 

First, manuscripts produced in Cilicia became smaller in size and less official-looking. While 
Armenian scriptoria in the tenth and eleventh centuries produced huge volumes, to be kept on pul¬ 
pits and in church vestries, the Cilician manuscripts of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were as a 
rule comparatively small and therefore could be easily held in one’s hands. Second, the general de¬ 
sign of manuscript books became more imaginative and elaborate. The early Cilician manuscripts 
(twelfth of early thirteenth century) were usually decorated only with khorans and portraits of the 
Evangelists, but from the middle of the thirteenth century onwards a new tendency manifested itself 
in the growing thematic variety of illustrations. In addition to the canonical Gospel subjects, Cilici¬ 
an artists depicted various secondary scenes. Another distinctive feature concerns the placing of his- 
toriated miniatures within the book: they either occupy separate pages or are incorporated into the 
text, but in both cases they are strictly correlated with the corresponding passages in the text, 
whereas in the manuscripts of Armenia proper the pictorial section usually preceded the text. Final¬ 
ly, in the thirteenth century the Gospels gradually ceased to be the only type of illuminated manu¬ 
script in Armenia, and the range of illuminated books widened to include the Bible, the Psalter and 
Lectionaries. 

The style of the illustrations acquired an increasingly more refined and decorative character, 
becoming, in fact, better adapted to the genre of miniature painting. In contrast to eleventh-century 
Armenian miniatures which, with their large-scale figures, bold brushwork and restrained colour¬ 
ing, produce the effect of diminutive frescoes, thirteenth-century Cilician works belong entirely to 
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the sphere of book painting intended for a close and unhurried examination, of a kind that would 
enable one to appreciate the elegance of smoothly flowing lines, the elaborate ornamentation and 
the exquisite colour combinations of deep blue, bright red, and different shades of violet with deli¬ 
cate pink, light green, light blue and gold. 

By a peculiar whim of fate, most of the surviving Gilician manuscripts belong to the so-called 
“aristocratic circle” comprising books commissioned by the royal court, by the patriarch or by rich 
and influential barons. Such manuscripts were produced in large scriptoria by professional artists 
who had had a good training and who, besides, had at their disposal high-quality vellum and parch¬ 
ment, expensive pigments and gold. This does not mean, however, that in Cilicia, in contrast to Ar¬ 
menia proper, only the upper classes had access to illuminated manuscripts. It is quite probable 
that these more precious manuscripts were preserved with the utmost care and were the first to be 
rescued by the Ciiicians who, at the fall of the kingdom, were obliged to leave the country. And, con¬ 
sequently, it was these same manuscripts which were donated later by the refugees to churches and 
libraries in Armenia and other countries. 

Despite the overall stylistic uniformity of Cilician miniature painting, we can distinguish sever¬ 
al schools which, although closely interrelated, possess certain features typical of this or that art cen¬ 
tre. The most prominent centres of art and written culture, which determined to a great extent the 
principal stages in the development of Cilician book painting, were the monasteries — Hromkla (a 
fortress on the Euphrates which served as the residence of the Catholicos, head of the Armenian 
Church); Drazark, Akner and Grner, situated near the city of Sis and associated with the royal fami¬ 
ly; and, finally, Skevra which belonged to the domain of the Oshinids, the most influential and en¬ 
lightened of all Cilician princely houses. 

The flourishing of culture centres, apart from political and social factors, was also determined 
by the support given them by patrons, whether clericals or laymen, who liked to surround them¬ 
selves with talented artists, providing them with all things necessary for work. The most famous 
among such patrons were Nerses the Graceful, Nerses of Lambron (Nerses Lambronatsi), the Ca¬ 
tholicos Constantin I, the Archbishop Hovhannes and others. 

Cilician book painting reached its peak between 1250 and 1290. Its magnificent achievements 
were rooted in the preceding development of miniature art over one and a half centuries. The dis¬ 
tinctive style of Cilician miniature began to take shape towards the end of the twelfth century; it is 
only natural, therefore, that its characteristic traits are discernible in works dating from the begin¬ 
ning and first half of the thirteenth century. 

It so happens that the first half of that century is represented in the Matenadaran by a compar¬ 
atively small number of manuscripts, very few of which are of real interest. Among the latter is the 
1237 Gospels (Ms. 7700, PL 79), commissioned in Sis by Prince Constantin of the Oshinid dynasty. 

Prince Constantin was appointed regent at the death Of King Leon II (1219), whose only heiress 
was his little daughter Zabel. In 1226, Constantin forced the young princess to marry his son Het- 
oum, who thus became the legitimate king of the country and founded a new dynasty. 

This version of the Gospels is not fully characteristic of the specifically Cilician style of minia¬ 
ture painting, a style which was to develop in the second half of the century. The colouring of the 
khorans, portraits of the Evangelists and first pages of the Gospels is markedly different from the 
rich and vivid colouring typical of the later Cilician book painting. The colours are soft, and their 
range is rather limited: it consists mainly of delicate shades of green, light blue, pale yellow and lilac 
touched with gold. The proportions of the khorans lack harmony, and the ornamentation is not so 
elaborate and refined as it was to become some twenty years later: it lacks the variety and richness of 
motif which give to Cilician manuscripts of the mature period their unique decorativeness. The 21 
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treatment of birds whose figures frame the Canon tables is still rather convendqnal as compared 
with the astonishing realism of later representations. 

The mature Cilician style is represented in the Matenadaran by two manuscripts, of 1249 
(Ms. 7690) and 1251 (Ms.3033, Pis.80-83). Both were produced at the Hromkla monastery. Al¬ 
though illumination in these volumes is still confined to portraits of the Evangelists, to first pages 
and, in the case of the 1251 Gospels, to Canon tables, 19 its stylistic features reflect the fully developed 
artistic principles of the Cilician school. Thus, the treatment of the figures and faces of the 
Evangelists betrays an attempt to render the effect of volume; the folds of the draperies delineate the 
shape of the body, and the proportions and postures of the figures are almost natural. The rich 
colouring is based on saturated blue, green and red hues set off by gold, and the ornament is minute¬ 
ly elaborated. 

The 1249 Gospels was illuminated by Kirakos, one of the leading Hromkla masters, whose 
work is represented in the Matenadaran by several manuscripts dating from the 1240s. Kirakos was 
an immediate predecessor, an older contemporary and, in all probability, the teacher of one of the 
greatest Armenian artists - Toros Roslin. 

The two manuscripts from the Hromkla monastery are characterized by the iconographic fea¬ 
tures (relating to the decor of the Canon tables and to the representation of the Evangelists) and the 
general stylistic traits typical of the Golden Age of the Hromkla school (1250s and 1260s). 

On the other hand, the decor of the Canon tables is still somewhat heavy in its proportions; the 
figures of birds decorating the khorans, although already more vivid and realistic than their earlier 
counterparts, still lack the free artistry and exquisite virtuosity which give a unique character to 
Cilician miniature art in the middle and second half of the thirteenth century. 

The Golden Age is also represented by another Hromkla manuscript - the Gospels (Ms. 8321, 
Pis. 87-89) commissioned by the Catholicos Constantin I as a gift for his godson, Prince Leon, heir 
to the throne and the future King Leon III. Besides the traditional khorans, the manuscript in¬ 
cludes a portrait of the Prince (PI. 89). This is one of the earliest surviving examples of Cilician por¬ 
trait painting. In accordance with the medieval tradition, the representation is devoid of any indi¬ 
vidual portrait characteristics. The artist was apparently perplexed by the unusual task, and his 
considerable gift as a miniature painter could reveal itself to the full only in the treatment of the 
Prince’s magnificent garments and in the rich and varied colouring. Later, portraits of the person 
who commissioned the book or of its owner were to become a customary feature of Cilician illumi¬ 
nated manuscripts. 

The middle of the thirteenth century marks the beginning of new creative searches by the Ci¬ 
lician miniature painters whose achievements at this time to a certain extent anticipate the tenden¬ 
cies developed by Byzantine art during the Palaeologan period. Cilician artists of this period sought 
to break the constraints of medieval canons, to impart spatial depth to their pictures and to achieve 
volume and perspective in figural representation. The general tendency towards a realistic depic¬ 
tion of traditional scenes, which was first manifested in the Gospels of 1249 and 1251, was fully 
developed by Toros Roslin. Unfortunately, just as with the majority of painters of this time, we 
know very little about Roslin’s life. According to the colophons of his manuscripts, he worked at 
Hromkla between 1250 and 1270 and was evidently the chief artist of the Patriarch’s scriptorium. 
He must have been quite a celebrity, for he received commissions from the capital — from members 
of the royal family and courtiers. His popularity was undoubtedly also due to the patronage of the 
Catholicos Constantin I, one of the most educated people in Cilicia. 

The seven surviving manuscripts illuminated by Toros Roslin were produced at Hromkla be¬ 
tween 1256 and 1268. In addition, there are also several illuminated manuscripts in the Matenada- 
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ran which, although not signed, are attributed to Roslin on the basis of their stylistic affinity with his 
signed works. 

One of the most remarkable manuscripts in the Matenadaran collection signed by Roslin is the 
so-called Malatian Gospels (after the town ofMalatia) of 1268 (Ms. 10675, Pis. 90-103). It is one of 
the last and probably the best of Roslin’s works. It was commissioned by the Catholicos Constantin I 
as a gift for Prince Hetoum, son of Leon III. Apart from decorated khorans, first pages of the Gos¬ 
pels, portraits of the Evangelists and a great number of marginals (probably painted by an assist¬ 
ant), the manuscript contains thirteen historiated miniatures on Gospel subjects; originally there 
were more of these. In his miniatures the artist combines traditional iconography with spontaneous 
real-life impressions. As a result his composition becomes less rigid, and the proportions of the fig¬ 
ures more harmonious and elegant. Body shape is clearly delineated under the folds of the robes, 
and poses and gestures are no longer unnatural or static. 

This new tendency towards a more realistic representation also applies to the spatial arrange¬ 
ment of the scenes: the figures, buildings and elements of landscape are arranged in several consecu¬ 
tive visual planes, in which the artist employed the devices of parallel and inverted perspective. 
Another device which resulted in producing a spatial effect and which was apparently favoured by 
Roslin consisted in “screening” the middle-distance figures by the figures in the foreground, so that 
only parts of the more remote figures showed behind the ones in front. This device is used in the 
scenes of The Descent into Limbo (The Harrowing of Hell), The Entry into Jerusalem (PL 99), The 
Nativity (PI. 101) and The Crucifixion (PI. 102). The colouring of Roslin’s miniatures is less sche¬ 
matic and conventional by comparison to that of his predecessors. The subtle interplay of shades 
enables him to achieve the impression of volume and to skilfully model the faces. All these new ten¬ 
dencies in the mode of expression were the natural result of worldly concepts penetrating into Cilici- 
an art at the time. Although Roslin was still bound by medieval canons, he managed to expand the 
limits they imposed on his art, which, as a consequence, while retaining the traditional solemnity, 
was more realistic and true to life than the art of his predecessors or even contemporaries. 

The conceptual novelty and creative ingenuity of Roslin’s art give every reason to regard him 
as a great master. The colouring of his miniatures is bright and at the same time noble and harmoni¬ 
ous. The artist’s favourite combination is that of blue and gold with an occasional delicate stroke of 
red; he also uses pale lilac and velvety-green shades, although far less often than the artists who 
worked in the 1270s and 1280s. 

The elegant proportions of the figures, the strictly balanced composition, the ingenuity and 
variety of ornamentation, the impeccable taste and moderation in everything - in the colouring, 
decoration and choice of motifs inspired by real life - betray a genuinely classical master of a calibre 
which throughout the history of art is only found at the highest peaks of its development. 

The art of Toros Roslin is both serene and magnificent; it combines quiet joyfulness with light 
melancholy. His aesthetic ideal depends on the spiritual beauty of his figures, rather than on the 
regularity of their features. His Christ has nothing of the abstract austerity of canonical representa¬ 
tions: it is not a transcendental image, but a human being in whom sublimity is combined with 
gentleness, and nobility with inner strength and manly reserve - traits which undoubtedly reflect 
the spiritual world of the artist himself. 

One of the unsigned manuscripts in the Matenadaran which can be attributed to Toros Roslin 
is the 1266 Gospels (Ms. 5458, Pis. 84-86). This manuscript, of which only 38 folios have survived, 
was commissioned by King Hetoum I and produced at the monastery of Hromkla. It must have 
been lavishly decorated, containing the complete set of illustrations adopted at Hromkla for illumi¬ 
nating the Gospels in the 1280s (Canon tables, dedication pages and historiated miniatures). Un- 
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fortunately only two miniatures have been preserved. But the beauty of the calligraphy in the sur¬ 
viving fragments of the manuscript, the subtle interplay of black and gold lettering, the decorative¬ 
ness of the initials and marginals, the taste with which the latter are arranged on the page, and, 
above all, the astonishing skill and inspiration evident in the two miniatures (with the representa¬ 
tion of Christ in the margins) seem to prove beyond doubt that the manuscript was one of the great¬ 
est achievements of Cilician book painting. 

The new tendencies which found their reflection in the art of Toros Roslin were developed by 
his contemporaries, artists working in various cultural and religious centres of Cilicia, and produc¬ 
ing miniatures distinguished from the work of the Hromkla school by a marked interest in spatial ar¬ 
rangement. This interest manifested itself in the prominence given to a complex architectural back¬ 
ground against which the buildings were presented from an angle emphasizing recession into depth. 

Manuscripts of this group do not lend themselves to accurate attribution and are difficult to 
place, for only a few of them have the usual colophons. But in all probability they come from the 
monastery of Skevra or from the smaller monasteries situated near the capital, Sis. The most re¬ 
markable examples in the Matenadaran are the Gospels which for lack of colophon can be only 
roughly dated to the 1270s (Ms. 7648, Pis. 110,111), the Bible of 1270 (Ms. 345, PL 104) commis¬ 
sioned by Archbishop Hovhannes and probably produced in Grner, and the Gospels (Ms. 7644, 
Pis. 105-109) owned by an outstanding public figure, the Constable of Cilicia, historian and legisla¬ 
tor Smbat, brother of King Hetoum I. The latter manuscript, although it bears the name of its 
owner, contains no indications of the time and place of its creation. However, it can be roughly dat¬ 
ed to between 1260 and 1276 (the year of Smbat’s death). The khorans decorating the Canon tables 
in the manuscript are remarkable for their ornamental splendour and bright colouring. The purity 
of forms, clarity of composition and harmony of the pictorial devices give them a serene nobility and 
reserve which suggest that the artist was a contemporary of Toros Roslin. 

The art of Toros Roslin and of artists belonging to the same generation represented the classi¬ 
cal period in the development of Cilician book illumination. The ensuing period which began some 
ten or fifteen years after the last known work by Roslin was marked by considerable changes in aes¬ 
thetic principles, caused by changes in political and social life. The two last decades of the thirteenth 
century were also the end of the Golden Age of Cilicia, followed by a slow but steady decline. The in¬ 
creasingly frequent raids by the Egyptian Mamelukes (who in 1292 captured and plundered the 
monastery of Hromkla) created an atmosphere of alarm and apprehension in the country, which 
could not but tell on the art of this period. Although essentially based on the traditions of Toros Ros¬ 
lin and his contemporaries, it has at the same time quite distinct features of its own. Following Ros¬ 
lin, the artists of the 1280s introduce many details prompted by real life into canonical schemes; like 
their great predecessor, they seek to convey the feelings of their characters. But they “out-Roslin 
Roslin”, as it were, in their pursuit of the true-to-life, and sometimes, in fact, distort the noble and 
lofty ideal created by him. The faces in the miniatures of this period are often crude, the figures elon¬ 
gated to the point of deformity, particularly if compared with the almost Hellenistic proportions of 
Toros Roslin’s figures. The serene equanimity and reticence characteristic of Roslin’s art and of 
that of his immediate predecessors are replaced by dramatic intensity and dynamism, which per¬ 
meate the compositions of the new school. The scenes become overcrowded with details and figures 
which are all but lost in the maze of forms. While in the case of Roslin’s characters the faces, postures 
and movements conveyed genuine, strong but restrained feelings, in the miniatures of the late thir¬ 
teenth century the emotions of the characters are deliberately emphasized almost to the point of af¬ 
fectation. This “Baroque-like” period of the Cilician miniature is represented in the Matenadaran 
by a group of first-class manuscripts produced in the 1280s. Although for most of them we have no 
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evidence of origin or authorship, comparison with some well-authenticated manuscripts of the same 
period allows to relate them to the monasteries around the city of Sis. 

The most lavishly illuminated manuscript of this period — and also perhaps of the entire collec¬ 
tion of surviving Armenian book miniatures - is the Lectionary of 1286 (Ms. 979, Pis. 112-125), 
commissioned by Prince Hetoum (the future King Hetoum II, owner of the Malatian Gospels il¬ 
luminated by Toros Roslin). Almost every single one of its folios, numbering over four hundred, 
contains elements of decoration. These include full-page miniatures, border scenes, isolated figures 
or ornamented symbols on the margins, and decorative initials with historiated, zoomorphic or geo¬ 
metrical motifs. In addition to the fact that it was a commission from the royal family, the nature of 
the liturgical book itself accounts for its splendour. The Lectionaries were always luxuriously deco¬ 
rated, and besides gave an opportunity to represent a wide range of subjects, from Old and New 
Testament motifs and scenes connected with various saints and martyrs, to allegories and even epi¬ 
sodes from the history of Christian Church. 

It is likely that the Lectionary of 1286 was illuminated by several different artists working at 
one and the same scriptorium under the supervision of some eminent master. They must have been 
typical representatives of this particular period in the history of art, and their work reflects all the 
new tendencies which appeared in Cilician painting towards the end of the thirteenth century. 

The miniatures in the Lectionary are characterized by dynamism, nervous expressiveness and 
a dramatic quality. Ail these features are manifested both in the general compositional arrangement 
and in individual elements of the pictures, for instance in the forms of the silhouettes and in the par¬ 
ticular refinement of rich and vivid colours. 

The above-mentioned tendency to emphasize emotion through gestures and movements re¬ 
vealing the inner state of the characters is clearly seen in the representations of the Virgin or of 
St.John in The Descent from the Cross (PI. 123). 

Similar emotional intensity and nervous anxiety characterize another miniature in the Lec¬ 
tionary - The Holy Women at the Sepulchre (PI. 124). The curving nervous contours of the sil¬ 
houettes which seem hardly able to control the inner tension of the forms create an atmosphere of 
uneasiness and dramatism. In the miniature showing Christ with His Disciples (PI. 122) the artist 
succeeds in conveying the solemnity and concentration proper to the scene. The gestures of the 
Apostles are lively and natural, their figures appear to be painted from life. The same verisimilitude of 
gesture and facial expression is typical of the figures in many other scenes in the manuscript, among 
them the scene of The Crossing of the Red Sea. On the other hand, the general character of the latter 
is more conventional and schematic due to the treatment of the sea which is presented as a deliber¬ 
ately flat serpentine ornament. The heads of the drowning Egy ptians showing above the surface of 
the sea also give the impression of being purely decorative elements. Such treatment betrays a typi¬ 
cally Oriental taste for ornamental expressiveness. 

The extremely rich illumination of the Lectionary strikes one by its variety of design, and by the 
boldness and vividness of its fantasy. Here, perhaps more than in any other Cilician manuscript, the 
artists reveal their familiarity with the art of other nations. This should not be taken to mean that 
they mechanically reproduced certain elements alien to their art, but rather that they purposefully 
widened the ornamental range of the decor by borrowing motifs from different foreign sources. As a 
consequence, traditional Armenian designs co-exist in the manuscript with ornamental motifs typi¬ 
cal of the Middle and Far East. Thus, Chinese lions with manes reminiscent of tongues of flame en¬ 
circle a medallion containing a bust portrait of Emmanuel in one of the title-pages (PL 116); sea- 
waves swirling up in tight spirals in the scene of Jonah Cast into the Sea (PI. 125) are evocative of 
Chinese prints and drawings; the dragons in the headpiece and margin of another title-page 
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(PL 119) are also derived from Far East symbols, although in the latter case, between the two ani¬ 
mals in the marginal design there appears another symbolical image - of a three-faced creature 
evoking associations with antique art. The treatment of the nude figure — Nebuchadnezzar’s idol 
(PL 121) - also denotes a certain knowledge of antique sculpture. Other borrowings in the decor of 
the Lectionary come from Arabian and Persian art (particularly those in the ornamentation of the 
title-pages). Furthermore, Western European styles, particularly those typical of the Crusaders’ 
usual attire, are easily recognizable in the costumes of some characters. 

Among the most frequent sources of such borrowings were various art objects manufactured by 
foreign craftsmen and brought to Cilicia by merchants and visitors from many countries. These 
gradually became a habitual feature of Cilician urban life, so rather than regarding them as exotic 
rarities, the artists just turned to them in their pursuit of novelty and variety of design. The range of 
artistic items imported into or taken through Cilicia was rather wide.- It comprised Arabian pottery 
and metalwork, Chinese procelain, enamels, silks and bronzes, Persian rugs and textiles, etc. 

As for the borrowings from the world of antiquity, these probably had local origins. It is known 
that during the ancient period Tarsus — one of the oldest Cilician cities and the traditional corona¬ 
tion place of Cilician kings from the twelfth to the fourteenth century — was among the most promi¬ 
nent centres of Hellenistic culture. At the end of the thirteenth century there were still some ruins of 
ancient temples, theatres and aqueducts to be seen. We have already mentioned that mid-thir¬ 
teenth-century Cilician artists were probably familiar with examples of classical sculpture, whose 
realism must have been consonant with their creative pursuits. European art found its way into Cil¬ 
icia via Venetian and Genoese merchants, via the papal legates and, above all, via the diplomatic 
missions from neighbouring states conquered and ruled by the Crusaders, many of whose high- 
ranking barons were related by marriage to the Cilician royal house. 

All the different elements borrowed from various sources are not merely brought together in the 
Lectionary of Hetoum II and other Cilician manuscripts, but are naturally and organically incor¬ 
porated into the general pattern of decoration so that together they form a unified design. 

The group of manuscripts which includes the Lectionary of 1286 (Ms. 979) is represented in the 
Matenadaran by another example — the Gospels (Ms. 197, Pis. 126-131) written in 1287 at Aknerby 
Bishop Hovhannes, brother of King Hetoum I. Apart from the usual khorans and Gospel scenes, 
the manuscript contains a representation of the apocryphal scene of The Assumption of St.John the 
Divine and a Dedication scene with a portrait of the bishop himself. Both miniatures, one represent¬ 
ing the owner of the manuscript and the other his patron, St.John the Evangelist, were undoubtedly 
done in accordance with the owner’s wish. 20 

The illustrator of this manuscript, like the artist who decorated the 1286 Lectionary, endows 
his Gospel scenes with features from real life. Thus, The Entry into Jerusalem (PL 127) is enlivened 
by a number of convincingly realistic details. Such are, for instance, a worried father reasoning with 
his son who has climbed a tree; a mother pressing her child to her knee in a protective gesture; a 
crowd of people overcome by curiosity; the subtle variations in the facial expressions and move¬ 
ments of the Apostles; and the ass nibbling grass. The illusion of reality and the truth of the scene are 
so great that it seems almost certain that in depicting it the artist relied upon his own experience and 
was inspired by a recollection of a similar event in real life, for example, by the ceremonial entry of 
the King into Sis. 

The Matenadaran collection includes another Gospel manuscript dating from approximately 
the same period (Ms. 9422, Pis. 132-139). Its original colophon is unfortunately lost, but a later, 
fourteenth-century one survives and presents a dramatic record of the various mishaps that befell 
the book in the monastery of St.John the Forerunner in the town of Mush (Western Armenia). 
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In the middle of the fourteenth century the monks had to hide their most valuable manuscripts, in¬ 
cluding the Gospels in question, to save them from the invaders. When, many years later, the manu¬ 
scripts were removed from their secret hiding-place, it turned out that many of them “had rotten 
away and were impossible to read”. The monks buried the damaged books, but fortunately this be¬ 
came known to a certain deacon, Simeon, who gave orders to have them dug up and hired an expert 
to restore them. After restoration the books were returned to the monastery. Surprisingly enough, 
the Gilician Gospels which was among those manuscripts still retains a remarkable freshness of 
paint and much of the brilliancy of its rich iridescent colours. The hazards of history did not in the 
least impair the superb artistic quality of the miniatures, whose poetic lyricism places them among 
the best examples of Armenian miniature paindng. 

The khorans of the Canon tables, light and elegant in their proportions, are filled with geomet¬ 
ric and floral ornaments, both intricate and refined, as well as with figures of birds, animals and 
monsters, and with hunting scenes and scenes of fighting animals (Pis. 132-135). The lacelike trac¬ 
ery of the ornamentation, the exquisite colouring combining deep blue, violet, red and green, and 
the skilful use of gold give splendour and brilliancy to the khorans. 

The supple and elegant figures introduced into the intricate ornamental designs are treated 
with a realism surprising in a medieval painting, and with an easy freedom which makes one admire 
the skill and imagination of the unknown Gilician artist who illuminated the manuscript. 

The illumination of the khorans in both Armenia proper and Cilicia was usually determined by 
the traditional precepts found in the treatises by Armenian theologians. The earliest of such symbol¬ 
ic interpretations is attributed to an eighth-century author, Stepanos of Siunik; more detailed and 
comprehensive precepts were worked out in the twelfth century by the Catholicos Nerses IV the 
Graceful. He dwelt upon each of the ten Canons in turn, specifying what trees or birds should deco¬ 
rate them and what colours were appropriate in each particular case, every element of the decor 
having a symbolic significance. This text must have been familiar to Cilician artists, for whom it was 
originally meant. But it is quite obvious that the artists did not always follow its precepts verbatim: 
they could disregard the traditional meaning of this or that motif, and often combined and arranged 
them according to their own fancy, sometimes adding purely decorative elements. Thus, while cer¬ 
tain motifs fully preserve their symbolic significance (e.g. birds quenching their thirst at a pool of 
water personify a thirst for immortality; pomegranates whose sweet seeds are concealed under a 
thick skin symbolize the kindness of the prophets; the tall palm trees reaching to the skies imply 
heavenly justice, etc.), none whatsoever is attached to such figures as a monkey- or goat-headed 
man with a cornucopia or a flower in his hand, to nude dancers, or to horsemen frequently seen in 
the decor of the Canon tables. The most natural reason for those deviations from canonical symbol¬ 
ism is that the artists were inspired by the life around them, by the circus shows, mysteries, hunts, 
and above all by their own creative fancy. 

Like the Lectionary of 1286, the Gospels may have been a result of team-work by several artists, 
supervised by an extremely talented master. The latter was undoubtedly responsible for the Canon 
tables and for such miniatures as The Annunciation (PI. 136) and The Raising of Lazarus (PI. 137). 
The emotional and poetic vein of the former scene, and the feeling of softness and tenderness which 
it radiates are mainly accounted for by the colours used: light blue and lilac shades are combined 
with deep blue and violet on a gold background. 

Another outstanding Cilician manuscript in the Matenadaran collection is the Gospels tradi¬ 
tionally referred to as the “Gospels by Eight Masters” 21 (Ms. 7651, Pis. 145-150). 

The character of its illumination differs from the traditional Armenian book painting, particu¬ 
larly with regard to the arrangement of illustrations and ornaments. There are no full-page minia- 
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tures; they are incorporated into the text, forming frieze-like bands - a method rarely used by Ar¬ 
menian painters and in this case evidently due to Byzantine influence. 22 

The manuscript was written in the late thirteenth century by the celebrated Cilician calligra¬ 
pher Avetis who apparently worked in the city of Sis. It was then turned over to a team of painters 
for illumination, though for some reason or other the work was not completed. The subsequent his¬ 
tory of the Gospels is known thanks to a colophon left by its second owner — Stepanos, bishop of Se- 
bastia —who received the book as a gift from King Oshin. The colophon reads: “I, the worthless Ste¬ 
panos, bishop of the town of Sebastia, a lost shepherd and the poor author [of these notes] set forth 
to the God-protected country of Cilicia on a pilgrimage to the relics of St. Gregory. There I met with 
an honourable reception and respect from the Patriarch Constantin and King Oshin. And the de¬ 
vout King Oshin wished to honour me, the worthless one, with a gift, and I, refusing all things vain, 
expressed the wish to possess a book of Gospels. And on the King’s orders I entered the palace trea¬ 
sury where the holy books were kept, and when I saw them my heart rejoiced at this book, which was 
written in a beautiful cursive hand and adorned with many-coloured pictures, but which was not 
complete in its illustration, with some pictures merely outlined, and still more entirely blank. And 
take the manuscript I did, with great joy, and started to search for a skilful artist, and found a devout 
clergyman Sargis, called Pidzak, who was experienced in art. And I gave him 1300 drachmae of my 
righteous earnings, and he undertook to complete the unfinished pictures and decorate them with 
gilding, which he did with great skill and care, and I, having received the completed manuscript, 
rejoiced in my heart. And all this came to pass in the year 769 [1320] by the Armenian calendar, at a 
time of trouble, evil and misfortunes of which I find it unnecessary to write ...” 

Each of the eight illuminators of the manuscript possesses a clearly definable manner, so that 
their respective contributions are easy to identify. Six of the eight masters took part in the original illu¬ 
mination of the Gospels. The artist who worked on the first fascicle of the book stands out among 
them as the most talented. His miniatures are somewhat larger in size than the rest in the book, the 
pictorial treatment is characterized by a dramatic intensity and dynamism, the gestures are expres¬ 
sive, and the postures varied and natural. The faces convey the different moods and feelings of the 
characters: sorrow and suffering, doubt and joy, pride and submission. 

The painters who decorated the manuscript with a series of smaller miniatures followed Byzan¬ 
tine antecedents in the figural representation and compositional arrangement of the scenes. The 
small-scale figures in their miniatures are exquisitely outlined against the clear background of the 
page. The spaces between the figures are only occasionally filled with details of the setting - rocks, 
buildings or plants. 

The work of this group of miniaturists coincided with the final stage of the Golden Age of Cilici¬ 
an art, which came to an abrupt end in the early fourteenth century. Fourteenth-century Cilician 
painters abandoned the traditions of the preceding century; their works have very little in common 
with either the classical art of Toros Roslin or with the dynamic style of the last two decades of the 
thirteenth century. Both in iconography and in the manner of painting the artists of the new genera¬ 
tion relied more upon the traditions of Oriental art. 

This drastic change in Cilician book painting coincided with dramatic turning points in the 
political and social life of the country. Cilicia, weakened as it was by internal strife, could not stand 
up to the devastating raids by the Egyptian Mamelukes, which inflicted irretrievable damage upon 
the state and eventually caused its fall at the end of the fourteenth century. 

The final stage in the development of Cilician art is best represented in the creative activity of 
the master mentioned earlier, Sargis Pidzak. He was undoubtedly an outstanding artist, although 
his manner may seem somewhat cold. He was immune to innovations introduced by Roslin and his 
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followers: his scenes contain no architectural or landscape elements; the figures are represented 
against a gold background adorned with ornamental motifs. The treatment of figures, although not 
utterly devoid of optical effect, still bears no evidence of a deliberate attempt to render volume, spa¬ 
tial depth or natural movement. The gestures are schematic and unexpressive, and in the rendering 
of faces the artist uses outline drawing side by side with the more advanced technique of colour mod¬ 
elling. The contours of his figures lack volume and plasticity, and the forms acquire a certain rigidi¬ 
ty; his palette does not include the traditional lilac, violet and pale green hues and is mainly based 
on the combination of bright red with blue and greyish-brown, with an ample use of gold. 

Despite all these apparent limitations and despite his having broken away from the local tradi¬ 
tions, Sargis Pidzak remains a remarkable and extremely competent artist. His miniatures are dis¬ 
tinguished by a unique decorativeness, which betrays the influence of Eastern Christian art. This 
probably is the reason for Pidzak’s popularity during the later stage of the development of Armenian 
book painting. An extremely prolific master (32 of his manuscripts survive), 23 Sargis Pidzak was 
held in great esteem by Vaspurakan miniaturists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, who were 
undoubtedly attracted by the decorativeness of his works and by his artistic manner, which held a 
stronger appeal for folk artists than the refined and elaborate style of classical Cilician art of the thir¬ 
teenth century. His work is illustrated in this edition by two miniatures from the 1336 Gospels 
(Ms.5786, Pis. 151,152). 

Sargis Pidzak was the last prominent figure in Cilician book painting. In 1375 Sis, the capital of 
Cilicia, fell to the armies of the Sultan of Egypt, which meant the end of Cilician Armenia and, con¬ 
sequently, the end of Cilician Armenian culture. 

Cilician book painting, particularly that of the thirteenth century, made a magnificent contri¬ 
bution both to Armenian art and to medieval art in general. The significance of the Cilician minia¬ 
ture in terms of its international impact lies in the great artistic skill attained and perfected by sever¬ 
al successive generations of Cilician masters, and in the highly original stylistic tendencies which in 
many ways anticipated Byzantine art of the Palaeologan period and made the Cilician school one of 
the most advanced schools in the art of Eastern Christendom during the thirteenth century. 
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Among the numerous surviving manuscripts in the Matenadaran collection there are quite a 
few which were produced outside Armenia by refugees who were forced to leave their homeland at 
one time or another in search of safety and peace. Armenian settlements or colonies appeared in 
Greece, Italy, Russia, Persia, Roumania, Poland, Bulgaria, India, Egypt and other countries. Dur¬ 
ing certain historical periods these colonies assumed a leading role in the development of Armenian 
art and culture, which, although always faithful to national traditions, was at the same time in con¬ 
stant interaction with its new surroundings. 

One of the largest Armenian settlements was in the Crimea. It reached the peak of its prosperi¬ 
ty in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when the Crimea was one of the principal centres of in¬ 
ternational trade, and its main city, Capha (now Theodosia), an important sea-port. At that time 
the Crimea was a peculiar conglomeration of various nationalities and national cultures. By the end 
of the fourteenth century Armenians made up two thirds of the population of Capha. Numerous ar¬ 
chitectural monuments in the Crimea, many of which have survived to this day, are of Armenian 
origin. Apart from their contribution to architecture and building technique, Armenian settlers in 
the Crimea also left their mark on the art of book painting. Armenian scriptoria in the Crimea pro¬ 
duced illuminated manuscripts as they did in Armenia proper. Today the Matenadaran collection 
contains over three hundred manuscripts produced in the Crimea. 

The art of the Armenian settlers in the Crimea absorbed the traditions of various national 
schools and trends, among which the most influential were those represented by the Greek and Ital¬ 
ian colonists. 

The art of book painting in the Crimea, as was the case with all the other arts, was at first rather 
eclectic, but in the course of time it managed to acquire certain specific features. One such feature 
was the combination of two essentially different methods, graphic and painterly, within one manu¬ 
script, the full-colour historiated miniatures being accompanied by purely graphic ornaments done 
in one or two colours with only some light tinting. The saturated colours are applied in thick layers; 
the principal combinations are of quiet dark-blue and violet, while red, yellow and gold are only oc¬ 
casionally used. These traits are clearly distinguished in the art of Avetis, Arakel, Kirakos, Stepanos 
and other masters, with their impasto technique, bold sweeping brushwork, a tendency towards 
generalization of forms, and a minute and detailed treatment of figures and faces. 

Some of the Crimean/Armenian manuscripts are characterized by a style typical of Byzantine 
miniature painting of the Palaeologan period, known as the “Byzantine Renaissance”. Such is the 
1332 Gospels (Ms. 7664, Pis. 153,154) produced in the town of Surkhat (now called Stary Krym). 24 
The miniatures in the manuscript are by two different artists, one of whom was probably the scribe 
Grigor Sukiasants. The treatment of miniatures is bold and unrestrained, betraying the artists’ at¬ 
tempt to render space and volume; the figures are presented in varied and dynamic postures, and 
the extraordinary liveliness and animation of certain scenes (e.g. Christ Driving the Traders from 
the Temple, The Passion of Christ and episodes from the life of St.John) produce an effect reminis¬ 
cent of genre painting. The elongated oval faces of the characters, the delicate shading, the colour¬ 
ing based on combinations of pale, soft hues, the greenish shadows — these features of the Crimean 
school are more typical of Byzantine or Southern Slav art of the early fourteenth century than of Ar¬ 
menian miniatures of that time. The blank background against which the scenes are represented 
gives the miniatures a particular vividness and distinctness of outline; and each picture produces 
the impression of a diminutive easel painting. 
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Towards the end of the fourteenth century, when Cilician Armenia was nearing its fall (1375) 
and when many Cilicians fled the country and settled, among other places, in the Crimea, certain 
traits of Cilician art began to penetrate into the Crimean/Armenian school of book painting. The 
samples of Cilician art which had been brought over by the refugees from Cilicia included the Gos¬ 
pels of Constable Smbat (Ms. 7644), the “Gospels by Eight Masters” (Ms. 7651), a manuscript 
illuminated by Sargis Pidzak, and several other books. 

It is of interest that the Crimean artists, when studying Cilician manuscripts, added some 
miniatures of their own. Thus, the Gospels of Smbat were supplied with a menological cycle 
(Pis. 161,162), while another Cilician Gospel manuscript (Ms. 7690) was provided with portraits of 
the Evangelists. 

Apart from the Cilician influence, the Crimean miniature shows some influence of contempo¬ 
rary Italian art; it is felt, for instance, in the work of a late fourteenth-century painter, Hovhannes, 
whose miniatures betray an attempt to apply the more advanced chiaroscuro method to the render¬ 
ing of space and volume, instead of the conventional technique based on the contrast of colours. 

Only a small number of manuscripts produced or illustrated by Armenian masters in Italy 
have survived, and those that have found their way into the Matenadaran collection represent dif¬ 
ferent periods and different art centres. The earliest Armenian settlements appeared in Italy in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, following an agreement between Cilician and Italian traders which 
authorized Cilician merchants to open their offices and shops in Italy, and vice versa. Italy became 
a second homeland for many refugees from Armenia proper who often arrived there via Cilicia. Like 
everywhere else, Armenian settlers in Italy built houses and churches, and, along with other objects 
of art and culture, produced illuminated manuscripts. 

The earliest and the most remarkable of these manuscripts is a lavishly illuminated fragment of 
the Bible (Ms. 2705, Pis. 158,159) which was produced in Bologna, apparently in the late thirteenth 
century. Judging by the style of the miniatures, they are by an artist who studied under a Byzantine 
master — one of those who, at the fall of Constantinople to the Crusaders in 1204, emigrated to differ¬ 
ent countries. For almost a century, they played a considerable role in the artistic life of Italy. 

The miniatures in the Bologna Bible are distinguished by perfect artistic taste, by a soft and 
varied colouring, by a delicate modelling of forms, and, finally, by a skilful balance of composition. 
In so far as the choice of subjects is concerned, the artist was apparently influenced by Western 
European art, which can account for some motifs hitherto unknown' to Armenian miniature - as, for 
example, the Apocalypse cycle (PL 158). 

The miniatures in the fourteenth-century Perugia Gospel (Ms. 7628, PI. 164) owe much to Lat¬ 
in illuminated manuscripts. Thus, portraits of the Evangelists form the headpieces of the corre¬ 
sponding Gospels, and the initials are painted over an even-coloured background. At the same time 
the miniatures possess certain characteristics of Armenian painting which are apparent in the typi¬ 
cal stylization of forms and in the predominance of the linear approach to the treatment of details. 

From the fifteenth century onwards more and more Armenians were converted to Catholicism, 
but in spite of this they continued to maintain their national identity. Indeed, it was during this peri¬ 
od that many Armenian communities in Italy increased their cultural activities. Characteristically, 
the first Armenian printed book appeared in Venice (1512). Two centuries later, an Armenian mon¬ 
astery was founded on one of the islands near Venice, which received the status of a congregation. 
This congregation, with its rich library, repository of manuscripts, museum and printing-house, 
still exists today as a residue of Armenian culture on Italian soil. 

Quite a few illuminated manuscripts were produced by Armenian settlers in Iran, particularly 
in those regions which had previously formed part of the Armenian Kingdom. Miniature painters 
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who worked there were of necessity under a strong influence of Persian art. Mkhitar Anetsi, a four¬ 
teenth-century calligrapher and miniaturist, is a case in point. 

As for Armenian colonies in other countries, the art of book painting which developed there 
later depended to a large extent on the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century manuscripts produced in 
Armenian colonies abroad and in Armenia proper. They served as models for many generations of 
miniaturists. Illustrations from these manuscripts were copied and emulated, and even the copies 
themselves were sometimes used as models for imitation. Nowadays these manuscripts still impress 
us by their superb artistic quality, by the variety of subjects, by the splendour of ornamentation and, 
above all, by a surprising brilliancy of colour which has withstood the ravages of time. 

Armenian book painting of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, with its numerous trends 
and schools, reflected the stormy epoch of war, political controversy and social conflict. 

The end of the historical Middle Ages marked the final decline of medieval miniature art which 
despite occasional recessions had flourished in Armenia up to the turn of the fourteenth century. Its 
decline was primarily caused by the unfavourable historical conditions, but it was also predeter¬ 
mined by the natural development of art and culture: with the invention of printing, illumination 
ceded its place to graphic art, while fresco and book painting were gradually overshadowed by easel 
painting. 

Nevertheless, the history of world art proves that true artistic values never disappear without 
a trace. The Armenian miniature has entered the world art treasury as one of its most precious 
gems whose facets reflect the high aesthetic ideals of the epoch and their brilliant realization by 
great masters. 
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1 V. Briusov, Armenian Poetry (in Russian), Yerevan, 1966, p. 27. 

2 Rectangular stone slabs of various sizes with carved ornamental crosses. Khatchkars were erected both as isolated 
monuments and as gravestones and memorials in churchyards and monasteries; sometimes they were also built into the 
walls of churches. 

3 L. Khatchikian, “Gladsor University and Graduation Speeches of Its Students”, Papers of Yerevan University (in Ar¬ 
menian), XXIII, Yerevan, 1946. 

4 L. Dournovo, Essays on Pictorial Art in Medieval Armenia (in Russian), Moscow, 1979, p. 244. 

5 A. Yakobson, “Artistic Connections of Muscovite Russia with Transcaucasia and the Middle East in the Sixteenth 
Century”, in: Relics of the Moscow Kremlin (in Russian), Moscow, 1971. 

6 Marginal miniatures, or marginals, were usually placed at the beginning of each chapter; sometimes they contained 
an ornamental chapter number. 

7 An architectural term denoting the interior of a building with a vaulted ceiling. The term was borrowed for denoting 
the arch-shaped design traditionally used in the illumination of the Canon tables. The latter were compiled in the fourth cen¬ 
tury by Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, to correlate with the numbered chapters of the four Gospels. 

8 S. Der Nersessian, “An Armenian Lectionary of the Fourteenth Century”, Byzantine and Armenian Studies, Louvain, 
1973, p.653; B.Narkiss, Armenian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 1979, p. 78. 

9 A note, usually placed at the end of a book, giving details of its origin, viz. the names of the scribe, the illuminator, the 
person who commissioned the manuscript, the place and date of production. Successive owners of the book often added colo¬ 
phons of their own. 

10 L. Khatchikian, Colophons in Fourteenth-century Armenian Manuscripts (in Armenian), Yerevan, 1950, p. 305. 

11 L. Dournovo, A Concise History of Old Armenian Painting (in Russian), Yerevan, 1957, p.30. 

12 G. Ovsepian, Studies in the History of Armenian Art and Culture (in Armenian), Part I, Jerusalem, 1933, p. 26. 

13 L. Khatchikian, Colophons in Fourteenth-century Armenian Manuscripts, p. 587. 

14 After the capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204 the fallen Byzantine Empire broke up into three sepa¬ 
rate Greek states: the Nicaea and Trebisond Empires and the Despotate of Epiros. The art of Nicaea, with its emphasis on 
national and patriotic feelings, was based on Hellenistic traditions. It was in Nicaea that the foundations of the coming By¬ 
zantine Renaissance of the Palaeologan period (late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries) were laid. Byzantine art of the 
Palaeoiogan period (the “Third Golden Age” of Byzantium) was characterized by the revival of the Hellenistic style which 
manifested itself in the deliberately emphasized pictorial character of representation, in the optical treatment of figures and 
objects, in the accent on movements and gestures. These features were, however, borrowed from ancient art rather than 
based on real-life observations. 

15 S. Der Nersessian, Aght’amar, Cambridge, 1965, p. 23. 

16 L. Dournovo, A Concise History of Old Armenian Painting, p.43. 

17 Ibid., p.31. 

18 S.Zhebelev, The Canonical and Apocryphal Gospels (in Russian), Petrograd, 1919, p.84. 

19 The 1249 Gospels must have also contained khorans, later lost. 

20 Both scenes are included in another manuscript known to have belonged to Bishop Hovhannes (now in the Freer 
Gallery of Art, USA). 

21 The title was suggested by Rouben Drampian. See R. Drampian, “Studies in the History of the Armenian Miniature 
of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries”, Annals of the Academy of Sciences of Armenia (in Russian), 5, 1948. 

22 Apart from Armenian manuscripts the Cilician scriptoria and private libraries also contained foreign, especially 
Greek, books. The twelfth-century Gospels from the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana in Florence is a case in point. Accord¬ 
ing to S. Der Nersessian, the book is provided with Armenian page numbers, which indicates that at one time or another the 
manuscript was in Armenian hands. 

23 V. Kazarian, Sargis Pidzak (in Armenian), Yerevan, 1979, p.4. 

24 A stylistically similar manuscript is to be found in the Mekhitarist Library in Vienna. 
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4uq dnqmlpqfi il2iul|mpiuj|iG dumiuGqm- 
f&juiG ilhg IjuipUnp uibq bG qpuu[md &bniu- 
qfip-duunjiuGGbpq pb )ipbGg pm|iuGqiulpu& 
Gjm^hp^ fiiupuinnq&junSp U jfrb qhqiupilbu- 
uuuljiuG Guipniuin &Uunlnpdunfp ni JiGpGiu- 
injuq iIiuGpiuGljiupGbpml: 

Siuppbp q.uipui2P2U4GGUpnui f JiG^iqbu pmG 
hpljpniU, uqGujhu ti Gpiu uiufidiuGGbptig 
qmpu, fiuqljmlpuG quiq}»uiijiujpbpmil f pu- 
inhq&itbi U qnp&bi bG GiuGpiuGljiup£tul|uiG 
pwqiliujd}iil lihGuipnGGUp ni qp^oguiJuGUp: 

\ihpl|u* uqpmfp Gi{|ipi(iud t fiuq GiuGpui- 
GljuqqmjdjiuG injG Gm 2 uip(UuGGbp|)G, npntip 
uinbq5i(bi bG 13—14-pq quipbpniil, bpp uqq 
uipijhuinp 4uquiuimuGmd uiiqpmd tp quip- 
qmgduiG Jip uidhGuipmnG ilfcplqpp, bpp pjm- 
pbquiGmd U ualpnqguiljmG uibup tn uiniu- 
GniU Gpiu uiqquijJiG Gl^iupuiqfipp: 13-pq qiu- 
pf\ uljqpGhpfig fiuq ifuiGpiuGl|iup£m|frju*G ift*2 
Gl|unm{md t GuiU umuiG&JiG qiqpngGbpli 
li mqqni|&jmGGbpfi qunnnpn 2 diuG fibtnuippp- 
pppuiljmG hplmiji^p: Pul| np IjUiplmpG t» jm- 
pmfiuunlim|&jmGGbp]i uqq unSpnq2 puiqifui- 
qiuGnipqmGp djuui|npmd t fiuq uiqquqJiG 
d 2 Uil|nij|&p pGqfiiuGmp nqpG: 

12-pq quipji IjUufeptig ul|uuid U, fiuiuiljiu- 
a\ hu, 13—14-pq quipbpmiS, 4uqiuuimuGp 
piuqiupuil|iuG t inGinbuuilquG U G 2 Uil|ni^utjliri 
IjjuiGpG uuqpmd t iuGGui)uiuqbiq xjbpbip|i ^ 
2 p 2 iufi: O'Ui iquqdiuGuulnpi|iu& tp ub^nilj- 
pmipphp]i juiupjuy(nq inJipiuliuqmj&juiG \\m- 
JuiupbG uiqquqpG J^JuuiGnqfrjmGGbpti uinbqfr- 
GiuG hpljniGpnit U i[puig-Giujl^uil|uiG muqdui- 
piuqiupuiljUiG uiifnip qu^Giuljgmpquidp: 

P d|i fiuufui|uilpbim[ fiuq ^knququilpnG 
uiqqbgjilj Ji 2 tuuiGmp^jn i GGUpli qJiGuiljiuG ni- 
dbpp, npnGp RiuqpiuinmGjiug fiiupuinnqqiuG 
diudiuGiuliGbpJig fibuin inlpupiugbi tJiG ni 
mmpiuGguuniltq, ijjuugiuljiuG u|buinqajiuG iJb? 
fiqnp qjippfi fiiuuiud fiuquiqqfi |i 2 |uiuGGbp 
SuipiupjuiGGbpp, 12-pq qiupfi iJbpgliG imuu- 
GuiUjuil|Gbpfig ul|uu*&, fiqinmd bG ilbpgGui- 
Ifiufiuuqbu luqiuimuqpbi 4uqunumuGp oimnp 


l&Jig: SuipuipjuiGGbp|i piuqiupiul|uifi fibruu- 
iftnn 6piuqpbpp, i&bb ^niGbguiG jJuuljuiimup 
Guignqnq&jmG, puijg GpuiGg qbljuuluipni- 
pjuulp Gqijnq uiqiuunuqpuil^uiG Guiljuiuiui- 
iJuipinbpli fibinUiuGpp bquuj uijG f np ub[- 
2 ml|jmG pnGuil^uqGbp|ig uiqiuuiuiqpi[bg[iU 
IfbGinpnGuil^mG, Gjniufmuij)iG li fijniu)iu-uipb- 
ilbijuiG AuiiuminuiGfi IjmpUnpuAqmjG 2P2 lu ^' 
Gbpp v Ufi|i-(5fipuilip, Uipuipiuuip, Upiuqut- 
&mnGp, ^bqiuppiiui|ipp, UjmGfipp, Upgut' 
|up, OiuiJ.pp, bnnpG li uij[G: Uqquij|iG |i 2 luui- 
GmpjmGGbpf? uuibq^miip, pGui^uiGuipuip, 
)u|^uiGb[m tp bpljpji ungpuq-inGinbuml^uiG 
Ijjiufipp U4nu*2PGjfrUigJifi ni quip- 

quigihuGp; 

13—14-pq qq. Riujl|iul|U4G JipuiljmGm^juAG 
uiGhGumi2uiqpuu( bplimj^Gbpfig libljp ITp- 
2 bpl|puil^uiG &ni(]i Gimuliu-mpUbyuiG unjib- 
pfiG GfjdGutqpi(ut& Guijl^uil^iuG ptu- 

quiilnpni^jmGG tp: U*h pjniquiGqui- 

IjuiG ^uijupbpfi \luipiu5 uipinuiquiq]»bgduiG 
puiquipu4l|uiGni|»iniGp, djniu l|nqilpg |ampp- 
ub^nilyuiG ghqbpji Gbp|umdmtlq 4uijiuuuiuiu 
u^uiuiGuin quip&uiG, npu^buqji fiuq uu|muiui- 
uibpbp)i d|i Gump JipbGg inuiuGiuili firnqui- 
pmi(np fiu^uiuiuil|Gbp[i fihw ifjiutufifi pnq- 
GbJiG fimjpbGlipp U qGuijJiG ilbpiupGml|i[bim 
PmuiuiqnilljlimimG, U,unp|ipmG li uu|b[]i 2 Uiui' 
MJilJillpuijmG: Ujuuibq, fiuunl|iuiqbu 13-pq 
qmpmG pmpbGu^utuui finq uuibq&i(bg uiGmb- 
um|&juiG U G 2 Uil|mjpli i(bpbip)i GuiGuip: 

Puipfip Arnjp, Gl|. 1—4, 6—10. IFuiGpiu- 
Gljuqqmi&iiuG xupijbuuip PuipGp 4uqp?mf Gnp 
ijbpbip t muipniG 13—14-pq qq.: Uruuilb[m- 
iqbu GiujinGp t qumGniG Ui[utq iJiuGpli qp^ui- 
uimGp bpqGljmjmG: Ujuinbq uuibq&ijuib 
GumijmGGbpG m^p|i bG pGl|GniG fiiupquipiuG- 
pji pGqfiuiGnip l|n|^nqu4jGnipjuiGp, npp iquq- 
GuiGuulnpiluid tp n^ GpuijG dbnuiqpbpli Ub- 
5mq|ip ^uutibpnil Qi qhiq, uijuuihq t qpU^l 
Guijng uiUhGiuuunliup dbnuiqjipp' U2n fiiun- 
pGui|ipp t 1202 f». ITmuibGuiquipuiG, M 7729), 
mqli GmGpuiG^uipGbpJi &UumGuil^mG G 2 Uilj- 
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GuiG pGnpn2 UpiuGuiljGUpnil: ^UpUgJili Up¬ 
hill t&uiqptrG GUppu^Guilj UG qnuuq U fijni- 
pUp qnijGUpni( G2uilji|ui& 6uu|uqniG quip- 
puiGUUpp: RniuuiljuiG n£uu(npi|uid imuppU- 
pp GjiGp UG fiuiGpfmuiGniG \muiuGguiqiup- 
pUpfr fiGj 2 Guiir?]iU| ni fiUimupppJip finpfiG- 
ilui&pGUpfi li ppuiGg jnipml|i GUljGuipuiGGuiG 
fiutGiup: UniuGSGuil|]i nqJUippnipqniG t 
puip<ii[mG uiGi[iuGiuprUp|3)i (Uiuii|npGiuGp: 
U]uinhp qifuuiqiuppji RUin GUI] in Up Ijiuplinp 
G2iuGuil|ni|^jruG t uinuiGmG qjuuiqtipp' &pq- 
i|U|ni[ PpUjfrU uiGpnpg puipdpni^jiuGp U 

fi uu[uiuiup i[lqn i[ pJiGiugJi imuui G g luquip p|i G: 
UpiuGg &Uuu|npGuiG GUg uimuinnpUG oqinui- 
qnp&i(mG UG JiG^ujUu unuppUp pniuuil|uiG m 
Upl|pui£uii|iuil|uiG inuippUp, uijGiqUu tl |»pui- 
lliuG m UpUuiljuijuil|uiG i^n^GuiljUpuj m l|UG- 
piuGuiljUpuj tuil|GUp t npnGg Gjr Giuup uilj- 
GUpUnpUG umG£i|mG t RU^mGnuuiljuiG <Hu- 
GuiGiul)GUp]ig Uljnp u|iuinljUpiugmGGUptr RUin: 

Rrnp&p GuiGpuiGljuip^ni|&juiG fiUin 

uUpin uipUpu niGJi fiuij GfigGiupiupjuiG uip- 
i[Uuin]i Uquil^Ji fin^uip&uiGGUpjig GUljp' 
«f^uipqGuiG^mg» Ui|UinuipuiGp (1232 ]&. 
IXumiUGiupuipiuG, Jsfe 2743): Uju fini 2 uip(lui- 
GJi iniupiuGpiuilnp GUqJiGuiljp' ^pjiqnp &uip- 
Ijnpp, finiqiuliuiG umiui|UiuiqnijG inupui|npm- 
l^juiG RuiuGhpi fiiuGuip pJiGUi t UpiJiGiuqpfr U 
q6uij|iG fiGuipiuGpGUpti fiUinuippppuiljuiG GJi- 
^ngGhpJi, npnGp 2^2^^^ uiptnuifitujin^ui- 
ljuiGni|frjniG UG RuipnppmG l|UprquipGUp|iG: 

UGfi, filj. 11—13. RiuqpuunniGjiug ^uijuiu- 
iniuG|i Guijpiupuipiup UGJrli U Gpui 2P2 m ~ 
IpujpJr G£iuljnLjfrutj}iG oguiJuGUpmG uinUpfrijiufr 
&Unuiqp uiljuiG fini 2 Uip&iuGGUp|i GU& Gump, 
giui|np, GuunGi|tq t l]npuin]i: ' T )mfiu|iuGi|iu& 
GGn^GUpp, uiuljuijG, npn2 quipuu|iiup UG 
inuqjiu uijpinUp quipquigiud GuiGpuiGljmp^m- 
IfuiG JiG;pGiuin|uq Gfi nippni|djutG GuiujiG, npp 
uUpinnpUG 2wpl|uiiqi|mG t Gnp l|uiqGuu(np- 
i|np piupiu piuj|i Q )uuu[UpJi qUquiqfmiuiljuiG 
GmJuuiuJipmjajTiiGGUpli ni Sui 2 uil|}i GUur: 
UjuinUp iqiaui^UpiuqpiulfiuG fifrC u|uUGiu- 


GUpG m i&UGuiGUpp UppUGG GUpliupuigi|ni G 
UG ui 2 }uuipfi]ili UpuiGquujnpGiuGp. op|iGuil|, 
4uiqpuiui)i U,i|UuiuipmG]i (1211 p. UuiwU- 
GuipiupuiG, ATfl 6288) Gfuulj uiUpmGuiljiuG 
Glpupp' UYiunp UpmuuiqUGp, pGl|uqi|mG 1; 
fippk GuiGpuijJiG GJi wUuiupiuG: U>i[Uiniupui- 
GniG in Up UG qinU^ GuiU duiGuiGiu^uil||igGUpli 
pfiGuiGljuipGUp: AuonljuuijUu fiUinuiRpRjip UG 
GpuiGg JuGmGpml Gl^iupi(iu& qqUuuiGUpp, n- 
pnGp qqm^]i uipdUp UG GUpl|iujiugGmG luqqiu- 
qpiuljiuG uiUuuiGl|jniG}ig: 

UjmG|vp, Gl|. 14—26, 28—31. UjmGjipniu 
JipUGg qnp&mGUmi&jmGG UG UmiluiiU^ Gjig- 
GuipuipjiuG ^uquminuiGj* iunuu(U^ G 2 uiGun(np 
puip^piuqmjG Upturn TpqpngGUpp' ^mdnpp 
(13-pp p. i[Up2 t 14-pp p. uljliqp) U Siu^Up 
(14-pp p.): riiuniGGiaq|unml|mG tujp l|UGm- 
pnGGUpp uUpin ^uiipUp|i GUg tbG Aiuiiuuimu- 
Gfj unuppUp i[iujpUp]i U Gm]G)ntl| RUnmi[np 
^|p|ilj|uui)] RUin: 2UnuiqpUp)i qp^mi&jiuG ru 
GljmpiuquippGmG uipi(UuinG uijuinUp niumg- 
GiuG luniugGuiljiupp umiupljiuGUpti i^ilJiG tp 
iqiuuiljiuGruG U quipGuiGui^ np ^im^np]! 
GiuGpiuGl|iup}r^GUpp fiiuj uipilUumti iqiuinGm- 
l»jmG GUg ]»npU[ UG JipUGg uiGgGgUili fiUin- 
pp: Urjuiq uUpGpJi GUpl^iujuignigJr^GUpjr qnp- 
&UpniG puu|iuljiuG uiGnip UG inUpmljuiG 
GGuiGUG|i uuluiCpmi^GUpp. uijp pGnpn2 q^&p 
GiuuuiGp u|iufiu|iuGi[Ug GuiU Giugnpp uUpGpJr 
Glfucpfi^GUpfi' ITnGfrljfi, ffrnpnu SiupnGmgm 
U utpng qnp&UpniG, nip qquigi|mG t GuiU 
l||iLjrl|jiuG iupi[Uuui|i GUpqnp&m^jmGp: 

^lui^npli G 2 Uil^niiprJi uuliuGpmjprGUpp 
2 iupru 6 uilji[rHG ni Gnp quipqiugGuiG UG fiuiu- 
GniG Siu^Uti pujpngniG: 14-pp puipjr i[Up- 
gmG lujuinUp fi]iGGuippi[iu& fiuiGupuuipiuGp 
pUl^uulmpniG t GjigGuipuipjuiG Guij iji|q|iun- 
ifuujiuljiuG Guip|i |un 2 npuiqnijG GUpIiuijuigm- 
gJi^GUpJig GUljp' c ^p^qnp Sul^Uu^g^G' imja 
q|unUi|iRGUp]i uiUp G}r qjiinGuiljUiG, npp 
qpuipi(tq U GuiU Gl|iup^ni|»jiuGp: ITUq t fiui- 
uUi Gpui ^Unpml iquunl^Uputqiuppilui 6 G]r U- 
iJUuuupuiG (XIV p. t UuunUGuipiupuiG, JVg 
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7482): pmG 4iujiuuunuG|i uip- 

rihuinJiG pGnprq? l|njfrnquijGm|iqruGp, SuipUiu- 
g}rG ]ip thuGpiuGljiupGhpp 2 U4 fik^ lu GnphG uig- 
JumdtugGmiJ t qwpquiqhl|npuiinfitl uuupph- 
pmi: lTwuGuu|npiuu|hu ihuGpiuGljiupGkp|i 
Junppp Gui ipjnl t pruuiul^uiG U 

hpl|piu^iuifuu^uiG Gjmuiu&n qurpqiu&hhpiiil li 
uqq funppfi i[pui upuinl|hpmtf t ifiupql|tuj|iG 
IjhpigiupGhp, npnGp }iphGg Jundnri ru Jupu- 
uuulqiug qjnhuq&hpji 2GnpG]ul ]»i[ruG hG l|hG- 
quiG|r ru i[hGiU 2 rup: 

£iupqiuGui}u 2 p iuijG l||ipiunmppruG t uiniu - 
Grmf UjruGjrpniG: Ujuuihq 14-pq quipji i|hp~ 
2 liG IjiuG 15-pq qiupfi uljqpfiG Gl|iupiuqiupq- 
i[ui& &hmuqpmd (UiuuihGiuquipuiG, JSTfi6305), 
qhl^npiuuijul Gmn|ulGhpp qhptefunq qhp hG 
|uiuqmtf nq$> GnpJiGi|uifrj>]i Ghg: UphhyutG 
qjiihuq&hpnil IjhpiguipGhpp u|iuinl|hpi|iu& hG 
ljkGqiuG}i U iupimuGuijui)i^: n^ripuiinliil 
iniquulripnipiuiGp Giqiuuinmif hG Guili tuG- 
fuiunG Ghpljhpfi ui 2 iurujd RiuGuiqpmpjruG- 
Ghpp. pGq npmii injipuughinnqp i[iuppui- 
qmjGG ru piug IjuiGuqG t: 

iliuuujmpuiljuiG, G\|. 87—59. ^uiuujmpiu- 
IjiuGmif quphtq t GuqljiuljiuG GuiGpuiGl|iup - 
^nq&juiG iuGhGui|un2r>p qujpngGhpfig dhljp 
(13-pq q. 2-pq l|hu—17-pq q.) f np|rg ifhq 
hG Giuutq 2 Tll P2 1500 &kmuq|ip ihuuqiuG: 
^uiuiqmpiuliuiGJr &hmnqphp|i qhquipi[hu- 
iniuljiuG GiupquipiuGpp, iluiGpuiGljiupGhpji 
pGqGiuGnip qiuuuii(iipm}&jiuG U nfi}i uimu- 
Gm(, niGJi Jip pGnpn2 umiuG&GiuGuunljm- 
jajmGGhpp: ‘oljuipGhpG uquuihq Ghpljuijiug- 
ilmG hG GGuiilhGJi Ijiupqruf &hruuqp|i uljqp|i 
phpphpji i[pui, pGiuqpjig ru JunpiuGuiqiup- 
qhpfig tl uinuigi urnhu i|hpiufci|hirul ujuun- 
l|hpuq|rG jrupopJiGuil| GiuJuhpqutGpji: 

lufiuin piuqihuqiuG t i&htfiuinJil|UiG: UjG 
pGqqpl|nuf t umuiijw&u^G^uil^iuG upudhGh- 
pjrg dJiG^U dnqnijpquiljUiG IfhGguiquiujuiin- 
IjhpGhpp, IjpnGiuljiuG GJiuuiJiljUijlig GjiG^U Gh- 
piuGnuuiljiuG pGumjW2inni|fr]UiG ppJiuinuGh- 


urgi|iu& uip&uiquiGpGhpp: 4GiudhG}i pGuijp 
mGfi Giuk inhpniGuiljiuG Gl|iupGhpfi ujuiuil^h- 
puiqpnudjruGp: OquuGg Giujuuuntiiqhpq Giu- 
uiudp GiuGq|nqruiI hG 10—11-pq qq. Gru- 
2 uqi(UuGGhpmil: Unuujh[ ]iGpGuun|uqp ^rnu- 
ujnipuil^uiGJi GuiGpuiGl^uipGhpmG nGuiljuiG ui- 
muG&GuiGuunljmi^imGGhpG hG: 4np)iGi(ui6p.- 
Ghpji l^umrugi[iu&pp U iunuiG&|iG Ijhpu^uip- 
Ghpji ifhl)GiupuiGnuJG uijuinhq hG|duipI^i[uih 
t fiuip^m^jiuGp: UpimufiuijinifuiG fifiGGui^uiG 
Gh2Tigp q^&G t, npG umuu[hi IjhGqmGmi^jruG 
t uinuiGruU diupnip, GG^hq qmiGhp]i fiiuGui- 
qprufdiuiGp: 

VihpiqiupGhpp GJrGGuiljuiGmG Guil^muuu]JiG 
qfippnq hG. 2UipdnufGhpq v Ijrripru^, fufiuui iU2- 
Junijd, uiuhu ufiGi|rq]rl| f)Guiuin]r fiiuugi[iu&: 
O'lJuuuinpp GGniG t phGtuj|i Ghl|GuipiuGGuiG 
fuiuiuuiUij}iG IjnqGp' ifiG|i qiu Ghpliuijiugiluih 
iquipq ujuunGriquil^uiG hquiGmljm[ t ph 2 ulin 
Guilj)ipG u|uhGuiui}ilj GhliGiupuiGru|dixuU*p : U»- 
Gui uijq uljqpGiuinuipp)ig h[Ghtm[, ^uiuu^ru- 
puiljiuG|i GuiGpuiGl|uip]i^Ghpp hG 

gmjg imu[ utjGpuiG Guipqru ljuiil lunuip- 
IjuqvuljuiG ui2]uuipfi)r upu2uil^]i &Up' |ipuun}iu^ 
GuiGpiuGuiuGhpml, nppiuG hpphGG qpuiGg 
uijuujhu umuid «G]i2-U)UunljhpGhpp»: ^hp- 
2hGGhp|iu UJi^ngml tl GpuiGp IjuipnqiuGruG 
hG puiguifiuijurhi qnp 5 nqru^iuiG fitulpmd pG- 
l|Uid qmquu|uupp t qnp&uqru|&iuiG pGj&iugpq: 
UGuiG u|uipuiquiiruil GLjiupJi^p Ijhpiguipji 
«Guipuiphpni|»jmGGhpfr» qnuiJiG uuifiGuiGui- 
ijiuiljmil t un[hi)i 2^^ G2i[ui6 «G)i2- 

U|iuinljhpuij)iG» GnqhiGhpm[, puiG quiGuiqxuG 
uiji GmGpmdiuuGhp]i gmguiqpGuiGp: 

2&uiGpuiGuiim[ GuiGpntpGhp|i i[pui *tiuu- 
u^nipuiljuiGli GuiGpvuGljUAp^liGhpp G|iGGiu^uiG 

prulmGquiljm^jiuG U lunuiG^liG UjUifihpJi 

qpuhi|npGmGp GuiuGmG hG finpfiGi|iu&pGhp}i t 
q}iGuuI)ilj 2UApdrmlGhp)i, qfirhp]i m 

GJiGjuiGglrg quuru[nq ^hqnp, puijg GG^hq 
qrujGhpJi Giuduiqpru|djuiG uijujiGpG' 

uiGpnqgb Gh£ U uiGpuqgli 2^ 11 P^ l l t qpuh- 
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i|npi|nul GuiuGuiliJiG: ^qmGljiup^iuljiuG uijr|. 
ul|qpmGpGhp|i 2P2 ul G lu l|GkpniG 'J.uiuujmpiu- 
IfutGJi inuiquiGpuiilnp GiuGpuiGl|UipJi£Gkpp 
(UjuJknG UpfiJ^hgJi, Skupiupjiiu UqpauGiup- 
gji, UJipuiljnu, tFkpmG, 4 m|fiuiGGhu luJiquiG- 
gfi U uijip) gniguiqpmG hG uUiJuul^uiG ilhpui- 
phpGniGp' q.]iinnq]iG Giupnppuiljlig r>iup&Gk- 
ini[ JiphGg fcpUmljmjm|frjtuGG m fihiniuppp- 
ppuiufipmi&iniGGhpli G: 

QGqfiuiGpiuu]hu ^luuiqmpuiliuiGli ihuGpui- 
GljiupGkpnuJ uljqpmGgiujJiG G2iuGiul|m|&jniGt 
uimuGmG pmG dnqm[pqiuLjiuG uipi|kuinp, Gpui 
aipiniufiiujin^iulpuG iqiupq jkqilJi, kpphGG 
GmjG^ul^ qpmnhul|UjqtiG |di|iugnq RGuipiuGp- 
Gkpfi oquuuqnp&mGp: U,jp luGhGp tuGpnqgn- 
i[fiG Ghp|^iuifnuGgi(iu& t «qhquiGl|uip^iul|iuG 
$n|lnnpiujGru|^jiuG» fiiupmuin inuippkpni[, 
npnGp qpuii^m^jniG hG fiiuqnpq.mil uqq. 
ui2)uiuiniuGpGhpJiG: Om ^uiuujnipuil|UiG|i 
GuiGpuiGl|iup^m]ajuiG pGnpn 2 IjnqGkpJig 
UhljG t: 

U»pgui|u U flunjip, Gl|« 64—78. 12-pq qui- 
p]ig ul|iau& Upguifu k flunjip GiufiuiGqGkp)i 
un g]i uq -in GinkuiuljvuG k i52Ui^nii&ui]|iG Ijjiufi- 
p]i fiuuhup uinhq&ijniil kC puiphCiquiuin iquq- 
GiuGGkp: Ul|ui[nuJ t Ipuptfiuink G|i ilkptqpji 
2 P 2 tuG, k GuunkGiuljiuG qhqiuGljiup^mjfrjmuq 
lujuinkq fiiuuGnul t puip&p Guil|uipq.utl{}i: 
UpguiJu-DiinlipniG Gl^uipiuqiupqi[Lu& &hmu- 
qpkpp l|iuph|)i t puidtuGtq kpl|ni ]uGp|i: U- 
niugliG JuniGpp (U\uinkGiuqiupiuG, JsTa 378, 
4823, 379, 155) fiuiuiljiuG2i|mtf t pniG «iupk- 
i[lq]iuG» fioijljiuljuiG tupilkuin]iG Ghpfiiuinmlf 
qhkpni[: tunpuiGGkpG ni uiGi|uiGuqakp|&kpG 
niGhG l|n|&nqiujf)G uulnip ljiunmgi|ui&p.' fipu- 
imul| Gl^uipi|iu6 qiupqhpji qhl|npiuin]u[ pGnij- 
pni[: Ulpupfi^p GiufupGinpnik t iui|kiji iquipq 
m fiiuuljiuGuq]i &khp: UninkgGuiG GnijG pu- 
^QRPtnGpP u|iufiupjuGi[nul t Guik qniGiuj|iG 
IjumnigiluidpmG: *ukpl|kpli fijniphq 2^P in ^PP 
qpilniG hG puu|wl{iuGuqun|i ^hqnp, uiG|uumG 
fiuipuiphpiul|gm^juu?p' uiniuGg qniGiu-kpiufi- 
qmjJiG GppiugiluiG ni puipquigGutG: UniuGd- 


Gimqku inujiui|np]i* hG Guipq.l|iuGg l|hpiquip- 
Ghpp, nip Gl|iup)i^p ljuipnqiuGnid t fimqui- 
^uiG ifigp k [un|uanhuuil|vuG wpuiGqpmi&puG 
fiuiqnpqtq: 

Upl^pnpp. JudpJi dhnuiqphpp (lTiuinkGtuq.iu- 
piuG, M 316, 4820, 6303, 6319, 4023) niGhG 
puu|wl|iuG d]uuntf liiuGpiuGlpupGhp: f^k' 
igiuuil|hpiuqpiuljiuG uuuppkpiul|Gkpfi JiphGg 
]mpuifiuiinl|m|&piiGGkpni[ k ]dh' jdkiluun]il|iu- 
jji pGuipmppuGp uqq ffrkpjfrkpp uiniuGdGui- 
Gnik hG fiiuj ilaiGpiuGljiup^nipjuiG Gjmu 
pu|pngGhp|i ui 2 ]uuiimuGpGhp)ig: Ujuinhq 

GmGpiuGl|uipGhpp G)i uihuiul^ uiGi|im|i pGmjffr 
hG l|pmG: Uhpu|iupGhpfi GhljGuipiuGGuiG 
fimpffrmu|iuiGiuj|iG ni qhljnpuunjul-qiupqiu- 
jJiG dkhpp pujG fiimuuiqiupp 2 P 2 vuGuA ^|Ghpji 
Ghin G]uui[npi[iuh hG Ghl| uiGpnqgiul^uiGm- 
pjuiGp: ^niG^uipp fi]iGGiul|wGmil fiiuqhg- 
i(ui& t ^npp-hG^ lunq innGhpmj: Uiq|uniulj|i 
JuumGnipqp k Gpui Gmpp pG|diugpp hqpiu- 
q&hpji fikui i&nqiugGnik t iunuiGd)iG ilhpgpiu^ 
qnijGfi upnij^jniGp, Jiulj GuiGn^ui^iuqniiG 
hptuGqGhpJi mnuiinnif&jmGp GnijGJiul^ fiuipm- 
gmG t mukuGwjilj 6 G^hqniy&]niG: 

‘mujuJijkiuG, Gl| . 60—63. ^iuuu|nipiul|iu- 
GJi, GuiuuiGp Guik Upguiju k niinjipji, 
GuiGpiuGl|uip^ni]^]iuG fihin uhpui luqhpuGhp 
mG)i *uui|uJi 2 UiuG]i k Gpui Ghpdiuljiu i|uiiphp|i 
dhnuiqphpfi iquanl|hpuiquipp.GiuG iupi[kuuip: 
*Uiu}uli 2 kiuG|i GiuGpiuGl|iup^ni|^iniG|ig uiju- 
uihq Ghpljiujiugi[iu& hG uinuujh^ ni 2 Uiqpiui( 
hpljni 6 ni 2 UipduiG (ITiuinhGiurviupiuG JSTa 
3722 k 2930): Unui^GJi G^iup^G t ^Ghn- 
Gp, hpl|pnpq]iGp' ITuipquiphG: UJiGknGp u|uun- 
Ijhpp inhqiuqpniG t |»h pGuiqpfi l|uipqmG, 
uiq iniuiuGgpGkpniG k GuiGiunninniG lujG 
uiuui)iGuiG, np qpiuGp qph^h i[hpui&i(niG hG 
Junpfipr).iuG]i 2 ]i: Ujuujhu, «lTl|pinm|&jniGp» 
u|iuml|hph^ni ifinjuuiphG Gl|iupniG t GJiuijG 
jniqfi uiGn|^, «tFGniGqp» x G)i puiGfi finijjnl m 
qiunGkp, «tunpfipqiuilnp pG^p]ipp»' ul)m- 
uihq' ifkgp hp 4 m dnil^ k ui^G: ^uunljhpui- 
qpiul^uiG uijq uljqpniGpp, uiG 2 TU 2 m, quqjiu 4 
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fiCuiGbGti ua|uiGr).mi^lig: ITuipqtuphG liu 
fibuibnuJ t G}iG uu|iuGqGbp|iG: Mpui Gnin 
mUpniGmljiuG uiuunlfbpGbpmif l^vuG ni 2 iu- 
qpun(, bpphGG jufiuui |iGpGuiin(iiq GbtjGiu- 
piuGmj&jmGGbp, npnGp qmGuq|iG qmuiq, 
ijinpp-liG^ qbqGiuuump l|wnmgi|uifrp]i fibin 
uppiuu|iuuil|hpiujliG inpunJiuqpnijfrjmC bG 
uwbq&mG: ?unpuiGGbp|i U iuGi[iuGuij»bpt»hp|i 
ujuiw^bpuiquipqtfuiG Gb^ 2 U1U1 bG bpkuil^iu- 
juiljuiG IjhGquiG^Ghp, JiG^tqhu Gmb fifiG fib- 
j&iuGnuiuljuiG fiuu{uunuq}ipGbp]ig bl^nq (unp- 
fipppiuG^GUp: 

GuiGpuiGljuip*mi»xmG, Glj. 79— 
152. GunnbGiuljiuG qbqiuGl^uip^m- 

t»jiuG lu^mGpGhpp quqjiu hG pniG 4uquiu- 
uiuiGJi 11 -pq q. GiuGpi«Gl^uip^m^]mG|ig: Up 
qiupquigGiuG nq$> pGi»uigpntG qb- 

quiGljuip^nif&jmGp iqiufiiqiuGbg luqquij^G 
]iGpGunnfuqmi»juiG pGnpn2 luniuGaGuifiuan- 
4mj»jniGGbpp' fiiupuiqiuin GGuqmj pGui 2 |uuip- 
fitilj 4mjiauimuGli uipi|buui|i GjiGmGpGbpjiG: 
^luujGiupuiqiu^iuLjtuG, Giuuiupiul^iul^iuG-mpG- 
inbuiul|iuG U G 2 uil^ni]»iuj)iG lquiGp}i Gnp 
qnpdnGGbpp, uuilpnjG, }>t|iG Ijiupnq JiphGg 
jnipiufiunnmfy Giuui^uiG)i 2 Gbp}i U qbquipi|bu- 
uuuljiuG m 2 juiupfiiujbgnqm|^xiuG IjGjipp ^qGb[ 
4fil)ilj]UiG GutuibGuiljuiG qbqiuGl|iup^ni]^juiG 
ijptu: Ujuinbq, Gnp GJi^unjuijpmG, duiGuiGiu- 
l|}i Rbm qquqjwpbG i|injui|niG bG jfrb &bnui- 
qphpji &taui|npGtuG ul|qpniGpGbpp U |frb qb- 
qwpi|buuiuil|uiG nfiji pGqfiwGmp fiuunljm- 
l&jmGGbpp: UGbGjig turnup ifinppiuGniG t 
dbmuqpji £uufip t qpuiG GuiGiuiquunuiuJumG 
tl' GuiGpiuGl|tupGbp|i ^uujibpp: 13-pq qutpji 
Gbujig uljuui& qbqiuGl^iup^iul|uiG 

qiupqiupiuGpGbpp qumGniG bG iumui(b[ finju 
m 2Rbrii mbpruGutljuiG GJiGGuilituG Gl^iuput- 
juipjig piugji iquiinljbpi[niG bG GuiU bpl|pnp- 
quiljiuG fipiuquip&ni|ajni GGbp, uqq uibuui- 
puiGGbpp qbuibqijmG bG lunuiG&fiG ja-bp^b- 
pfi puuuiGgpGbpmG, pGiuqpfi uqG fiuiuujiu&|i 
uipiuGgniG l|iuG l^nqpJiG, npji imuiupuiGGiu- 
Gp i(bpuipbpmG t GiuGpiuGlpupp: Puigji qptu- 


GJig' 4 ]ii|i^juiG G^uipJi^Gbpp uljumG bG iguiin- 
Ijbpiuqtupqbi n^ GJuujG Ut|biniupiuGp, npp 
GljuipiuqiupqGiuG G|iGGtul|tuG qJippG tp GuiG- 
qfmiuGniG, tuqU Uuun[iu&ui 2 mG£p t tfu^ngq, 
UiuqGnuiupuiGp, YnupbljH b uiqG: 

<t>n|ui(niG t Giuli GiuGpiuGlpup^utliiuG lup- 
ilbuinji pGqfituGmp n£p. iujG dbnp t pbpmG 
iui[bi)i Gpp}>G, 2Pbq U, ilbp^hG Giu2ilm|, iu- 
i[b[Ji «GiuGpiuGl{tup^iu4uiG» pGmj^: t?^b i|iuq 
2 P 2 uiG|i Guij GuunbGiul^utG qbquiGl^iup^i- 
I»jiuG opJiGiuljGbpp fipbGg |un 2 np litiputiixi- 
piuGpGbpni[, iiujG ni uiquan 4p&GiuGuip- 
ilui&Gbpni[ U GuiGbGuamupuip qniuiq qmGui- 
2 iupm( pG4uqi[mG t}iG npiqbu 
npGGiuGl|UipGbp t uiigiu 4Mt 1 bX ul G GuiGpui- 
Gl|tup^nip] n iGp t GiuGiui(iuGq 13-pq quipjig 
ul^uiud, uipqbG qmin GuunhGiuljiuG qbqui- 
Gljiup^niidimG tJ 

QGiujiu& m l2 qbquiGl|uipimpjuiG 

fiiuiiiup pCnpn2 nfiiul^iuG uiju pGqGuiGpni- 
|ajuiGp, iuiGniutGbGiujG)ii[ ? Gpui Gbg iunuiG&- 
GiuGmG bG G}i £UiG}i qu|pngGbp f npnGp f»bU 
ubpin uiqbpuGbp niGbG GJiGjmGg fibin, 
pvujg U uijGiqbu GpiuGgjig jmpuipvuG^mpQ 
qpuUnpniG t qbqiupilbuuiiuljiuG iu\u 
iujG IfbGmpnGJiG Gbpfiuunml^ Jip GtuuGuuli>p 
fiiuinljuiG^Gbp G m q&bpp: Uniuilb[ G 2 UiGtu- 
Ijuqjtg IfbGinpnGGbp b]iG 4nnG4luiG, mp 
quiGilmG tp 4utjng 4uq&nq|i4nu|i ui|»nnui- 
GJuanp, O'puiqiup^D? UI^Gbpp U ^nGbpp, n- 
pnGp Uu)ig fibnni ^tJiG li ubpui 4^bp ni- 
Gb|iG luppniG^i uuuG Gbui T U T ilbpguiiqbu, 
UljUnuiG, npp quiGi[mG tp unlb- 

Giuiuqqbgji^ U iniuuulnpjiuv Ji 2 juiuGGbp|i' 
02]iGjiuGGbp}i ui|ipnii]»mG: 

4nnGl|luiiniG 13-pq q. 30—70-ui4u*G p\a. 
uinbqbuxqnp&nq Glpupfi^GbpG uipqbG mnp 
bG qGniG qhqiupilhuuuul|iuG iujG npnGmGGb- 
p}i mq)iG t npp 2 uun 4nqGbpml l|iuG|uniG tp 
iquqbninqiuiG i|bpiu5Gni|»iiuG 2P2 lu ^fi PX nl “ 
qiuGquil|UiG i|iuptqbuiGbpli iI|nnniGGbpps *up- 
piuGp dqmniG bG qmpu qiu\ GjigbiuquipjiuG 
4uiGnGJi 4m24uiGqlq. 2P2 luClu ^l 1 9 u RnphG- 
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ijuib^GbpliG uiuqfiu bG npn 2 iul|]i junpru^jritG, 
]\\d\ tfiupryl|iuj|iG l|bpupupiuGpGbp|iG v duujiu- 
yuqGmj&jmG, GpuiGg Gbpl|iujiugGbym[ JipbGg 
un|byjr pGiul|iuG l]bgi|ui&pGbpnil: Ui|iuGryui- 
IjiuG inbuuipuiGGhpG uo|bi}i fi 2 Giupinuig|i 
u|iuinl|bpbim lujry niqqmjfrjmGG jip uuIbGui- 
giujinmG U [Jiiul^uiimup uipinwfiuqinnqfrjmGG 
t qwby f^nprm Onu[|iG)i' n^ ii|iiujQ - 

juiG, iuj[U luuRiuuiupiul^ (uuj i!iuGpiuGl|inp- 
^uiljuiG uipi|huin]i piuqbuiryiupjuiG iquuniSm- 
I&jiuG uijq fun 2 npiuqmjG qbryuiGl|iup£|i t uuibq- 
&mqnp&mjdjmG tfb2: 

t?l&b 13-pry ryiup]i 50—60-iuljuiG liuiG- 
piuGljiup^iuljiuG uipt|buinp l|]q]il|iiuG iTuunb- 
GuiljiuG qhquiGl|Uip£nq&juiG iquiim?ni|^]UiG 
Uh 2 G 2 iuGualnprmJ t Gpiu ryiuuiul|uiG i)inqp, 
luiqui 80—90-iuljiuG |»fd. iujG j»Uuil|n]umil t 
Gnp ifinq' l|pbpn[ uipiybG qquq]i ifini|wjum- 
yqmGGhp: Upy \mup]iGbp}i iupi|huinp fivuGq]i- 
uuiguu[ f^npnu Onu[|iGJi unluiGryniji»Gbp|i 
inpiuiluipGiuljiuG quipqutgmifp: 

b|bGuiul|iuG ^^PWiugliniTftjiuG JipbGg i|b- 
puipuiuirypiluiG ifb 2 GputGp bppbGG iui[tq)i tu¬ 
rnup bG uiGgGnuf OniqJiGJig U npn 2 £un|im[ 
JutuJuwnul Gpui uipi(Uuui|iG Gbp Running i[ti- 
fiuigGnry JirybuqJi G 2 iul|i[iu 6 IjuiGnGGbpq: fhni- 
ifi G]i li Gpui luGGJiguiljuiG GuiJunpryGbpJi uip- 
Llbuwji i(SjiLn Guu(umuqiUAli 2 nm|dituGG m 
quuji|ui&mt&jiuGp iJinJuiupliGbym t quqjm 
qpualmuiliqilru[ U 2 m P ( b 1 l & r,l l&l lu tfp innqnp- 
i|iu& Gnp uipijbuinq: 

14-pry ry. GljiupJi^GbpJi fiiuibup pGnqfrui- 
qpiul^iuG t guquimG mpiniufiiujini|in& uiph- 
4 byjuiG iljiinnulp, npp rypuUnpi|nuJ t Jfrb 
ujiuinl|bpiuqpm|frjiuG U |db iIuiGpuiG^uipGbpJi 
nGuiljiuG wnuiG&Gwfiuiuiljnii&jniGGbpji jlb£ : 
^JilJil^liuG llinuihGiuljiuG qhquiGl^iup^ni^iiuG 
lujq ljuipmli 2P2 UA b U 4 P&0 fiuulpGljuu[ bpljpji 
puiquipuiljiuG li fiiuuuipiul]iul|tuG I^juiG^Ji 
rypiuiiuitnjilj Jipuiquip&mtajniGGbpJiG: 14-piy 
ryuipji ul|qp)iG upijuid uu|uuniuin)ipiul^iuG fiui- 
l|iuum}frjmGGbpp ilji IjnqGJig, bqJuqiniuljiuG 
xliutfiml{Gbp|i uu[bp]i£ iup 2 un(iuGpGhpp iljmu 


IfmqiTJig, upuinfiiun ryuip&uiG IjfulillJiuG fiiuj- 
IpuljuiG pnuqiuijTipnipjuiG iuGl|tfiuGp: 

^fiiJilpiuG uqnlbuinji ilbpgl 1 ^ if 1111 !!) ual^lb 
iluin iupuiiufiiu|Uim^niG t qinfcq Uuipqjiu 
uinbq&iuqnp&nipqiuG ilhg: 13-pry 
ryuipji l|JutilqiuG uqnlbuinji (uuIbGJig utniu^' 
iybl|npunn|u[ l|iunmgiJiu&pGbpli GGuipGbpJi) 
fibin mGfegui& npn2Uilj^ dumuiGqiu^uiGni- 
l^junlp fimGqhpd, fip uuihq5uiqnp&nipiiuG 
iJb^T pGqfiuiGnip uinilunlp, inuq]iu Y % 

nGJi uijGiqfiufi op|iGiul|, npp G2vuGiul|iU[}ig 
Ijbpigml iniuppbpi(miy t 13-pq quip|i l|T*ifil| - 
juiG GbLniuqphpniG' injipuaijtiinnq nG)ig: l4ui- 
iniupGuiG iJuuqniG i^ixipiijliuint|»jniCi, pGqfiui- 
Gnip qiupquiGljiup^iuljiuG-qhlinpuiinJul 2P^" 
tynipjniG—uifiiu Uiupqjiu uinhqdui- 

qnp5nqdjiuG amiuilbl mtftuy I|nqilhpp: 

bl|iL|il|jiuG 13-pq qmp|i qUqiuGlpup^ni|»jm- 
Up n^ \IJnujG Giuj mpvjhu\n|i puiqGuiquipjuiG 
u|UiimIni]^juiG uuJbGunjnuqniG t^^Pbg ^bljG 
t, uijyb luljGmnm bpUnqp uulpnqg GJigCui- 
qiupjiuG i!unnbGiul|uiG qbquiGl|uipyiipjiuG 
Gb2 : 

4ui|l|iul|uiG qiui[|duujuijpbp|i iIuiGputGlfiup- 
^ni|»jmGp t Glp 27 t 32—86 T 153—104. LTui2- 
uingfi uiGijuiG LTuunbGiuqiupiuGnuI ujuifi- 
i(nq fiiuiljiul^iuG &bnmqpbp|i iFfr npn2 
Guiup pGqop^Gmlp|by U Gliiupiuqiupqi[by 
t fimjl^iul|iuG qiuqj&02Ui|uGbpniiJ: luniutuifibynil 
if2inuiu|bu l)pl|G4nq ounup GiluiGnqGbpji ihu- 
fiuiuifijmin iuuiquumul|m|(rjmGGbplig t fituj 
pGui^nqdiniCp i|ipl|niifrjnLG npnGbyfm bppbilG 
GbniuGniG b fiiujpbGfr bpljpjig, GuiGqpiluiGb- 
yni[ fibnuu[^P unjibpnuf; 4utjljUil}iuG qiuq- 
l^ualuijpbp bG uinbq6i[mG PjniquiGqfiiujnuJ, 
UiniuyjuujnitJ, ^puxGnul, 4Gql<iuuiniuGmiJ, 
n.pjufmii, f>niuuiuinuiGniiI, Pnqquip]iiujnii?, 
f>niil|iri|nujniiy t bbfiiuumuiGniil b luqmp: 

4tujl|uil|uiG GGiuqmiG U G2uiGunjnp quiq- 
|diui[iujpbpjig Ubl^p bqby t HLpliiIm-if: 9'iuqni- 
|»p uiuljiujG, Jip puipquui[uifiiIuiGp fiuiuuu[ 
14—15-pry ryuipbpnuJ: ^plnlji qiuq|»02uijup 
lliuqilua(npi|by t qyltaui[npuuqbu Riupdp 4uij- 
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p}ig, UG(i-0|ipuil|tig, JiG^iqfcu Quill llliitilijiuiitig’ 
Gpui jduiqiui|npmi&juiG uiGljmiJ|ig fibuin quiq- 
puufr fiuij pGuil^mi»juiG quiGqi( lu& Gbp|ig: Up, 
IjiupUnp fiuiGquuluiGpG tl iguijiJuiGuiilnpbg 
UpfufritG uuihq&itiu& iIuiGpuiGl|uip£UilpuG uip- 
ijbuuifi pGnij|»p x pGui 2 ]uuipfi|ilj 4uijuiuinuiG|i 
U ^JitfilfjuiG uii[iuGqGbp|i fihiniuppp|ip qni- 
qnpqtfuulp: UilbjuigGbGp GuiU, np qptuluifiiu- 
pui»puGp ilhl^ruuuigui5 ^iIGuig fiuipUuiG dnqn- 
i(mpqGhp]i G 2 iuljni|»uij|iG umG^iulignijfrjmG- 
Gbpfig: P»pbGg GuiJuuiutipm|&jmGGbp|iG fiui- 
GuuguiiniuufuiuG, GpiuGp uinbq&uiqnp&uipuip 
pupmgGnuT tfiG fiunnlpuigbu fimjGbp|i U 
GbGmltugJiGlipli uipi|buui}i Gnpm|&jmGGhpG ni 
uiniuGfiJiG Gi|uifimiTGbpp, ifJiUGmjG (Hutfiu- 
Guilj' i|in|uuiquip<Uupiup fiuiqnpquilj(ig qiup&- 
Gh|ni( mpji 2 Gbp}iG fiuij tf 2 Uil|mipti fiJiG m 
fiuipmuui un|uiGqGbp|iG: 

Qourimifrji G 2 iul^ru|diuj|iG qjjuuujnp IjbGui- 
pnfiGbpp Inu4>iu (uijdif P*bnqnu|uu) U Unip- 
|mup (uijdiT Uiniupli b|p]iil) puiquipGbpG t(iG: 
UmpJuuij&mif G^uipiuqiupqiliu^ &bnuiqphp]ig 
uqp)i t pGljGmif 1332 ja. (UuiinbGuiquipuiG, 
M 7664) UilbimupuiGp: *ulpup|i£p uiGiniupiu- 
Ijniju diuGnjfr t bqtq iquqbninqjuiG i|h- 
puidGGqJi 6ni2Uip5uiGGbp)iG li l|pbi t uijq n- 
G(i puipbpuip uiqqbgmi&jmGp, fiUuinphG 
qmqnpqbjml uijG fiuij GuanbGiuljiuG qbqiu- 
GI|uip^nt|djiuG pGnpn2 fiunnljuiG|i 2 GbpJiG: U- 
nuiC<iGuil|fi fibuuuppppmf»jmG bG Ghpl|iu- 
juigGnuJ Clfuipji^ E|]ipuil|nuji iu 2 juiuin iuG pGbpp 
(UuiuibGuiqiupuiG, JsTc 7408 (1356 p.) 

U 7741 (1360 |d.): *uui, uinbq&uiqnp&uiljuiG 
(ip uiGfiuiuuulpuG tfnuihgiJuiiJp, fiuuiuirypmtf 
t WlMsuiG II pmG 4uijuiuinuiGJi Ijbpiquip- 
i|buin|i uii(uiGqGbpp v llpbjnil Giuli uiplulpui- 
juifi uipi[butn|i uiqqbgnij»jmGp: 

t*inuq(iuijnul ljuiqiJuii|npilui& fiuijl|UiIpuG 
quir\]diui(uijpbpp Ilu fiJiG iqunmIm|»jmG ni- 
GbG: O'piuGp iluiuiuGp uipqpuGp t)iG 


jiuG imjuiuwiuGJi U funuqiuljiuG uinlunpui- 
l^iuG luqium puiquipGbp|i GJi^Il qnjnijdjmG ni- 
Gbgnq wGuibuiuljiuG ubpin ljuughpli: 

P»uhu|uiIjuiG quiqj»iui|uijpbpnitf uuihq&i(iu& 
fiuijlpulfuiG dbniuqpbpji i?b$> GiuGqtnqmG bG 
GiuGpuiGl|iup^ni|djiuG puipdpiupi|buui op|i- 
GuilfGbp: UpiuGgjig Gblfp (ITiuinhGiuqiupuifi, 
M 2705, XIII q.) Gbpljuijiugilui& t unijG uq- 
prnJnul: b qbig, lujq &bruuqjipp fibuiuiqiu- 
jmG inbqiuitin]ui(bi t UpM U jpuigilbi Gnp 
GuiGpiuGl|iup Ghpmj: 

RuiqGutGiupq t bqb^ m uinbq&uiqnp&ui- 
l|iuG bnmG ljjiuGpm( t uuqpbi ^pluG|l fiuij 
quiq^uu[uijpp: Puu[uil|uiG t uiub^, up Gbq 
fibinuippppnq tfi«GuiGiul{Uifiiuini(ui&ruiy G(i- 
uijG Opuini-RuiquipniU (UnqpmiGJiui puiqiu- 
p(i Gnui) ui 2 |uuiuibi bG bpljm G 2 UiGiui(np fiuij 
GuiGpuiGljuip|i^Gbp' Ui[uiqp li lJJu(i|dUip U- 
GbgfiG: b umui 2 liGp R]iGGuiIjuiGtiiiJ npqb- 

qpb^ t (j|iililquiG uipi[buui)i uu[uiGqGbpp f 
uiiqui i|.bP2bG(i Upui Gljuiuibi)i t ujuipul|ui- 
IjuiG uipi[buinli uiqqbgni|djniGp: 

Ui(uipuihim( 4uijuiuinuiG(i 13—14-pq qui- 
phpji iIuiGpuiGljiup^miajiuG GuiujiG uiju uilj- 
Guipljp, G 2 bGp, np nGbpJi U niqqni|»jniGGbp|i 
uijG puiqGuiquiGm|»jniGp, np fiuiGqbu bG 
pbpb[ fiuij i(uipujbuiGbpp, Gb& i(bpbipGbpG 
m duiGuiGuiljuii[np pGqfiuiuimUGbpp, bqbj UG 
(iphGg quipui 2 p 2 UiGJi fiuiuuiputljuiljUiG~pui» 
quipuiljuiG ni i^uilpujfruijji G pmuG m fibuiui- 
pppppuiljiuG, hppbilG Giuli nqpbpquiljuiG 
uibqui 2 Uipdbp)i uipinuignjniGp: ITji puiG, uui- 
IjuijG, uijq fiutpjnipuiGjtul^Ghp|i umbq&uiqnp- 
&uiljuiG l|juiGp|i pGfdUigpniG Gji 2 m tl bqbj t 
fiuiuuiuiuimG. ijpdGJi fiuij i[uipu|bui Gbpp pu- 
inb»\6iuqnp5uipuip jmpuigGbini{ dxuGuiGuilj'h 
uinui 2 uii(Tip &quiniGGbpp t Gnp quiquujiuip- 
GbpG ni uipi|buin(i GijuifiniGGbpp, Guijp finqji 
i(pui, |^b fibnuulnp quiqi&ui^uijpbpniiT uuTnip 
ni finqbfiuipmquiui bG UGuigbj fiuij uiqquijjiG 
qbquiGljuip^mpjuiG uu(uiGqmj^Gbp|iG: 
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1,2 


HOMILIARIUM (Ms. 7729, known as the Mush Homiliari- 
um, as it once belonged to the Arakelots monastery in the 
town of Mush) 

1202, Avagvank monastery near town of Yerzynka 1 
Written by Vardan, illuminated by Stepanos 
Parchment, 70.5 X 55 cm, 603ff. 

Title-page, 4 full-page historiated miniatures, portrait of the 
owner, headpieces, marginals 

The Mush Homiliarium is remarkable for its unique size: it is 
the largest known Armenian manuscript. Its present weight 
(without the missing binding and several folios) is 27.5 kg. 
The history of the manuscript is of considerable interest. In 
the year it was completed a Seljuk army invaded Armenia and 
ravaged the town of Baberd. The manuscript which was there 
at the time of the invasion came into the possession of a Turk¬ 
ish judge. Two years later the judge put it on sale for 5,000 
silver coins. To purchase the Homiliarium the monks from 
Mush collected donations for a whole year; in 1205 they final¬ 
ly amassed the necessary sum and bought the manuscript. It 
was transferred to Mush and placed in the library of the 
Arakelots monastery. In the nineteenth century the manu¬ 
script was divided into two parts for the sake of convenience 
and each part was bound separately. During World War I 
both parts of the manuscript, minus the bindings and several 
folios, were transferred independently of each other to 
Echmiadzin. 

1 TITLE-PAGE, f. 2 

This is the only title-page in the manuscript. Its decor is evoc¬ 
ative of the traditional arch-shaped ornamentation of the 
Canon tables, but the right-hand column is replaced by a 
large decorative initial. The name of the illuminator, Stepa¬ 
nos, is inscribed on the left-hand part of the page. It is tradi¬ 
tionally assumed that the manuscript was illuminated by 
three artists, though the names of two of them remain un¬ 
known. The decor mainly consists of interlacing patterns 
which incorporate the figures of both naturalistic and fantas¬ 
tic birds and animals inspired by ancient symbolism and hea¬ 
then totems. 

1 In each entry, only the place where the manuscript was illuminated 
is given. 


2* THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM, f. 252v 2 

Miniatures incorporated into the text are rarely found in Ar¬ 
menian manuscripts before the thirteenth century. The ear¬ 
liest example in the Matenadaran is a Gospel manuscript dat¬ 
ing from the late tenth or early eleventh century (Ms. 10780). 
In the centre of the composition, instead of the usual solitary 
tree, the artist placed two. Other characteristics deserving of 
special attention which go back to earlier iconographic mod¬ 
els concern the treatment of the image of Christ depicted with 
a short beard, the types and postures of the Apostles, and the 
representation ofjerusalem. 

3,4 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 10359) 

1201, Avagvank monastery near town of Yerzynka 
Written by Stepanos; portraits of the Evangelists added in 
1250 by Hovhannes (name of original illuminator unknown) 
Parchment, 30.5 X 21 cm, 3 lOff. 

Ornate cross, khorans (see p.33, note 7), portraits of the 
Evangelists, first pages, marginals, initials 

3* CROSS, f.lv 

Representations of crosses raised on an ornamental base and 
decorated with floral motifs or with interlaced bands are usu¬ 
ally found in the margins of Armenian manuscripts, full-page 
crosses occurring only in the earliest known books (ninth and 
tenth centuries). Such crosses form a prominent feature of the 
art of Eastern Christendom, especially of Syrian art. 

In many cases the ornamental and compositional treatment of 
the crosses is evocative of Armenian khatchkars (see p.33, 
note 2). 

4 FIRST PAGE OF THE GOSPEL 
OF ST. MATTHEW, f. 11 

The free compositional arrangement of the headpiece is rare 
for an early thirteenth-century manuscript. It shows that the 
artist was seeking new forms in the ornamentation of title- 
pages. The patterns in the decor of the headpiece go back to 
the ancient ornamental art of Asia Minor, although the large 
initial incorporating a face representing St. Matthew is defi¬ 
nitely original. 


2 The miniatures marked by an asterisk are published here for the 
first time. 
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THE GOSPELS (Ms. 4509) 

1217, Airivank monastery near Garni 
Vellum. 29 X 23cm, 3171V. 

Written by Abel, illuminated by Sargis Pid/.ak 
Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists (two of the lour are miss¬ 
ing). first pages, marginals, initial* 

5* KHORAN, f. I 

The treatment of the khoran is somewhat unusual, 'flic space 
within the framework, instead ofcontaining the text of the let¬ 
ter of Eusebius or tin* Canon tables, is filled with an ornamen¬ 
tal pattern of crescent-shaped, pointed and swirling leaves. 
The pattern is similar to those used in the Mush Homiliarium 
and in the 1201 Gospels and is also evocative of the wall reliefs 
in the monaster) of Airivank where the manuscript was pro¬ 
duced. 


6 

LECTIONARY (Ms.4519) 

1362. town ol Ycr/ynka 

Written (and possibly illuminated) by Sargis 
Vellum, 35 X 24cm, 429ff. 

Title-pages, numerous marginal miniatures, initials 
6* DAN ILL'S VISION. f.67v 

Illustrations to the vision stories Hist appeared in Armenian 
miniature painting towards the end of the thirteenth century 
and later became a traditional part of the Gospel cycle. In 
their treatment of these subjects the artists, although mainly 
relying upon the monographic canon, sometimes offered their 
own interpretation. The artist imitated the models which 
were in wide use at the time in Armenian book illumination. 


7-10 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.2743, known as the Targmantchants 
Gospels, after the monastery w here it was kept lor a consider¬ 
able period of time) 

1232, place of production unknown 
Written by Tiranu, illuminated by Grigor 
Parchment, 30 x 26cm, 371 If. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 7 full-page 
hisloriated miniatures, marginals, initials 

7 LETTER OF EUSEBIUS TO CARPI ANUS. f. 2 

The headpiece of the khoran contains a half-length portrait of 
Garpianus (on another folio, there is a similar portrait of 
Eusebius). According to S.Der Ncrsessian, such portraits 
placed inside medallions are “a typically Armenian feature 
which does not occur in Byzantine nr other East Christian 
manuscripts” (S. Der Ncrsessian. Armenian Manuscripts , Wash¬ 
ington. 1963, p.20). The ornamental design is derived from 
eleventh-and twelfth-century models. 

8 THE ANNUNCIATION, f. 188v 

The highly expressive character of Grigor’s miniatures is 
mainly due to their original colouring. The artist uses combi¬ 
nations of deep, dark, sometimes shimmering shades. The in¬ 
tensity of colour gives a dramatic qualit) to the Gospel scenes. 

* I 'his also applies to Grigor's interpretation of The Annuncia¬ 
tion, usually treated as a happy and joyous scene: apart from 
the colouring, the dramatic effect of the miniature is height¬ 
ened by the expression of anxiety on the laces of Mary and the 
archangel. 

9 THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN, f.294 

The miniature is characterized by the grandeur of the canoni¬ 
cal composition in which the general setting is reminiscent of a 
church interior. The overall solemnity of the scene is also fell 
in the postures of Christ and the Apostles and in the strictly 
symmetrical arrangement of the figures. 

10 THE DESCEN T INTO LIMBO. I 184 

The intrinsic dramatism of the episode is further enhanced in 
Grigor's interpretation by the dark blue of the abyss, by the 
hazardous conglomeration of rocks in the background and. fi¬ 
nally, by the dynamic intensity of the entire composition 
based on intercrossing diagonal planes. 





5 Khoran, f. I 
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7 Letter of Eusebius to Carpianus, f. 2 
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8 The Annunciation, f. 188v 











9 The Assumption of the Virgin, f. 294 












10 The Descent into Limbo, f. 184 
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THE GOSPELS (Ms. 1519) 

123*2. Horomos monastery* near city of Ani 
Written and illuminated l>y Ignatius 
Parchment, 42 x 29cm. 2991V. 

First pages, marginals, initials 

11 FI RST PAGE OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK, 1.29 

Although the manuscript dews not contain any historiated 
miniatures, it still possesses great artistic value due to its or¬ 
namental decor executed w ith remarkable skill and taste. 


12 , 13 

THE GOSPELS (Ms,6288, known as the Haghbat Gospels, 
after the village of Haghbat where it was written and where it 
remained for a long time) 

1211, Horomos monastery near city of Ani 
Written by Hakob, illuminated by Markare 
Parchment, 30 x 23cm, 360IF. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 2 full-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

12 KHORAN, f.8v 

There are two figures in the left-hand margin of the Canon ta¬ 
ble, outside the arch of the khoran; the one below is a man car¬ 
rying a large fish. The inscription beside litis figure reads: 
“Shcranik, when you come, bring fish.” This would seem to 
suggest that the figures in the margin represent real people, 
their rich attire being a sign of wealth and prominent social 
|Misition. 

13 THE ENTRY INTOJERUSALEM, f. 16v 

I be miniature resembles an informal genre scene represent¬ 
ing the warm welcome given by the citizens to a guest of their 
city, flic illusion of “real life" is enhanced by the similarity of 
the architectural background to actually existing buildings: 
the tall llu re-storeyed lower on the left is strongly reminiscent 
of the bell-tower at the monastery of Haghbat. 


14 

THE BIBLE (Ms.6230) 

Written in Cilicia by Martiros. 1314; illuminated in Gladsor 
by Avag, 1356-58 
Parchment, 36 x 25cm, 509 If. 

Khorans. portraits of the Evangelists (two of the four are miss¬ 
ing). title-pages, 7 lull-page historiated miniatures, mar¬ 
ginals. initials 

14 THE NATIVITY, f.399v 

The enlarged version ol the scene represented in the miniature 
includes the motifs of The Annunciation to the Shepherds, ol 
The Adoration of the Magi and of The Bathing of the Child. 
The portraits of the donor and his wife arc skilfully incor¬ 
porated into the composition. Their faces were apparently 
painted with a view to achieving a likeness. The meticulously 
depicted Costumes of the donors present considerable 
ethnographic interest. 
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11 First page of the Gospel of St. Mark, f. 29 












12 Khoran, f.8v 





















































13 The Entry into Jerusalem, f. 16v 






















14 The Nativity, f. 399v 













15 , 16 



THE NEW TESTAMENT (Ms.6792) 

1302, Siunik 

Written and illuminated by Momik 
Parchment, 12 x 8.6cm, 30211. 

Portraits of the Evangelists, first pages of the Gospels, 12 full- 
page historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

The manuscript was owned by a well-known historian and 
political figure of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Arme¬ 
nia. Stepanos Orbelian. 


15 THE NATIVITY, f.2 

Contrary to the iconographic canon the figure of St. Joseph is 
placed in the centre of the composition, right over the figures 
of the Virgin and Child, instead of in the usual left corner 
This arrangement of the figures was supposed to emphasize 
the importance ofSt.Joscph. 

16 THE TRANSFIGURATION, f.5v 

The deliberately archaic treatment of Christ who is depicted 
without the traditional beard serves to heighten the rllect of 
Transfiguration. The background is filled with a multitude of 
clouds, presented schematically .is so many transparent blue 
spheres. The colouring is based on silvery-blue shades. 


17 

THE BIBLE (Ms.206) 

1318, Gladsot monastery, Siunik 

Written by Stepanos, illuminated by Toros Taronatsi 

Parchment, 26 X 18cm, 58811. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, title-pages, 27 full-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

17 KHORAN, f.438 

Fhe most striking feature in the illumination of this manu¬ 
script is the composition and decor of its large khorans. Their 
rectangular headpieces are filled with tloral ornament whose 
intricate design incorporates small figures of birds and ani¬ 
mals. 'I'he artist increases the number of columns from the usu¬ 
al three or lour to five and sometimes seven, and occasionally 
introduces human figures Hanking the headpieces. In this 
case, we have the artist's self-portrait. 


15 The Nativity, 1.2 

16 The Transfiguration, f. 5v 
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17 Khoren, f.438 
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18 The Visitation, f. 157 


18-20 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.212) 

1337, town ofSultaniae, Iran 
Written, illuminated and bound by Avag 
Parchment, 18.1 X 13 cm, 315 IT. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 80 full-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

18* THE VISITATION, f. 157 

The scene depicts the visit of the Virgin Mary to her cousin 
Elizabeth, just after the Annunciation. The decor of the folio is 
characterized by a balance and harmony between the text, on 
the one hand, and the miniature and marginal ornamenta¬ 
tion, on the other, as well as by a delicacy of linear treatment, 
by a softness of colouring and elegance of representation. 

19 TWO KHORANS, fT. I lv, 12 

The khorans owe some of their stylistic peculiarities to Cili- 
cian models. The artist succeeded not only in imitating the 
elaborate and intricate ornamental designs of the latter, but 
also in mastering the exquisite and virtuoso technique typical 
of the Cilician miniaturists. 

20* THE ANCESTORS OF CHRIST, IF 17v, 18 

Following Cilician tradition, Avag included in his illumina¬ 
tion of the Gospel not only the menological cycle but also all 
the secondary and intermediate episodes. In accordance with 
the opening passages of the Gospel of St. Matthew, the artist 
begins with the “genealogy” of Christ, depicting Christ's an¬ 
cestors. They are represented in lively and natural postures, 
the figure of King David seated on his throne being the most 
striking of all. These representations are incorporated into the 
text of the Gospels copied in the beautiful erkatagir hand (un¬ 
cial script with large characters). 
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19 Two khorans, fT. I 1 v, 12 

20 The Ancestors of Christ, ff. 17v, 18 
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21,22 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.6289) 

1323, Gladsor monastery, Siunik 
Written and illuminated by Toros Taronatsi 
Parchment, 25 X 19cm, 286IT. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, 11 full-page historiated 
miniatures, marginals, initials 

The miniatures in this manuscript are among Taronatsi’s best 
works. In these miniatures the local traditions of Siunik are 
Curiously mixed with tendencies derived from Cilician art. 

21 KHORAN, f.8 

The margins of the Canon tables are decorated with figures of 
real and imaginary birds and animals. Such motifs were usu¬ 
ally interpreted by the official church in terms of Christian 
symbolism, but here they are more likely to have been in¬ 
spired by the ancient folk-art symbols. 

22 THE ANNUNCIATION, f. 143 

The scene is permeated by a profound lyricism which is felt 
both in the images of the characters and in the delicate colour¬ 
ing combining warm ochreous and green hues. The large, al¬ 
mond-shaped Oriental eyes impart an additional beauty to 
the faces, which arc evocative of early Persian miniatures, 

23-26 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 7482) 

Written in the village of Eligis by Hovhannes, 1297; illumi¬ 
nated at the monastery of Tatev by Grigor Tatcvatsi, 1378 
Vellum, 32x23.5cm, 254IT. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 5 full-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

23* ST. MATTHEW, f. 11 v 

The Evangelist is depicted in accordance with the convention¬ 
al scheme adopted at the scriptoria of Siunik-against a wall 
which separates the figure from the buildings seen in the back¬ 
ground. The buildings, although schematically treated, re¬ 
semble actually existing structures. The same applies to the 
chair on which the Evangelist is sealed: similar wooden chairs 
are still in use in Armenian villages. 


24 THE VIRGIN AND CHILD ENTHRONED, f.250v 

The miniature displays the monumental quality typical ol 
many scenes in the manuscript (cf. The Annunciation, 
PI. 25). The large-scale figure of the seated Virgin tends to fill 
the entire page. The deep, dark colours of her robes make a 
striking contrast with the pale pink tone of the background, so 
that the latter acquires a light airiness, in spite of the intricate 
ornamentation patterns. 

This type of representation - a full-face frontal view of the Vir¬ 
gin and Child - was frequent in early Christian art and can be 
found in many Armenian wall reliefs of the fourth to seventh 
centuries. 

25 THE ANNUNCIATION, f.248v 

The images of the Virgin and the archangel Gabriel, depicted 
in a soft and delicate manner, are distinguished by the beauty 
and spirituality of their faces. The treatment of their large, al¬ 
most monumental figures shows the fine draughtsmanship 
and the painterly skill of the artist. The figures stand against 
an ornamented background enlivened in the centre by an al¬ 
most realistic touch - two arches with accurately rendered 
masonry, and a recess with a jug between them. The latter de¬ 
tail hints at the setting of the event, which was supposed to 
have taken place by a well. At the same time the Virgin has a 
ball of yarn in her hand, an allusion to her upbringing in the 
Temple of Jerusalem w here she would spin and weave the 
priests* vestments. The miniature, therefore, combines two 
iconographic versions of The Annunciation — The Annun¬ 
ciation at the Well (the apocryphal version) and The 
Annunciation in the Temple. 

26 THE CRUCIFIXION, f. 252 

The strict symmetry of the composition is broken by the fig¬ 
ures of mourning angels extending beyond the frame of the 
scene. A certain dynamic quality is felt in the figure of St.John 
bending over the feet of Christ. The network of pink lines in 
the background resembles the binding of an earlier Tatev 
manuscript (now in the Etchmiadzin collection), where a sim¬ 
ilar network forms the background of the two relief-like figures 
representing Grigor Tatcvatsi and John Vorotnetsi. 







21 Khoran, f.8 





































22 The Annunciation, f. 143 























23 St. Matthew, f. 11 v 

























24 The Virgin and Child Enthroned, f.250\ 
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25 The Annunciation, f.248v 








26 The Crucifixion, f. 252 
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THE GOSPELS (Ms. 7699) 

14th century, the Crimea (?) 

Names of scribe and illuminator unknown 
Parchment, 16.5 X 12cm, 311If. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, lirst pages, 18 full-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

27* THE BAPTISM OF THE PEOPLE, f.20 

The miniature depicts a subject rarely occurring in Armenian 
bonk illustration, which, moreover, receives here a rather un¬ 
usual treatment; the composition of the scene repeats that of 
the Baptism of Christ, hut the traditional place of Christ is oc¬ 
cupied here by the figure of a young man (or woman?). 


28-31 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.6305) 

14th century, Siunik 

Written (and probably illuminated) by G rigor 
Vellum, 29 X 23 cm, 28411. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, lirst pages, 23 lull-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

28 ST. MATTHEW, f.7lv 

Ornamentation plays a leading rule in the illumination of this 
manuscript, being prominent even in the historiated minia¬ 
tures. Here, the ornamental patterns decorate not only the 
background and the architectural details, hut also the Evan¬ 
gelist's robes. The picture resembles a carpel, and this visual 
effect is further enhanced by the ornamental hands added to 
the frame and creating the impression of a carpet fringe. 

29 H RS I PAGE OF THE GC)SPEL OF ST. LI KE. 1.128 

The highly decorative character of the headpiece with its 
magnificent carpet-like ornamentation, the stylized but at the 
same time very expressive representation of two peacocks, the 
marginal decor in the form of a vase of llovvers and, finally, the 
ornate lettering contribute to tlu- overall effect of joyful 
splendour. 
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27 The Baptism of the People, f. 20 


30 I HE ANNUNCIATION, f. I30v 

I he miniature represents a rare iconographic version based 
on apocryphal sources - The Annunciation at the Well. The 
Virgin is shown as a young peasant woman wearing a bright- 
coloured dress. With the water jug upon her shoulders, she 
stares at the archangel in genuine surprise at this sudden ap¬ 
pearance. The light and cheerful colouring combines with the 
gay lloral ornamentation in imparting a joyful atmosphere to 
the scene. 

31 ST. GEORGE, f 282 

Representations of St. George mounted on a horse, slaving the 
dragon, frequently occur in medieval art. The earliest of such 
representations in Armenia are to be found in the frescoes dat¬ 
ing from the seventh century (c.g. in the churches at Talin, 
Ashtarak and other places). 
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28 St. Matthew, f. 71 v 

































































29 First page of the Gospel of St. Luke, f. 128 
















































































31 St. George, f. 282 





















32 G rigor Tatcvatsi Surrounded by His Pupils, f. I 4v 


32 

THE PSALMS AS INTERPRETED BY 
GRIGOR TATEVATSI (Ms. 1203) 

I-ate 14th or early )5thccnturv (place of prod union and name 
of scribe unknown) 

Illuminated by I ad cos Avraments (?) 

Vellum. 18.4 X 13cm, 386IT. 

Of the two parchment folios sewn into the already bound 
volume, one bears a representation ofCrigor Tatcvatsi. 

32 GRIGOR TATEVATSI SURROUNDED BY HIS 
PUPILS. C I lv 

The anonymous artist must have actually met C^riy»c»i Talc- 
vatsi, celebrated scholar, philosopher and artist, otherwise it 
is hard to account lor the almost naturalistic details in the |x>r- 


trait, lor instance the ludf-closcd lid of the left eye, probably 
the result of an illness. On the whole, the portrait betrays the 
artist's attempt to break with the prevalent medieval tenden¬ 
cy towards a schematic treatment of characters, depicting in¬ 
stead a concrete person. The portrait, which agrees with a re¬ 
corded description of the scholar's appearance, was regarded 
at the time as an authentic likeness, painted from life. It was 
therefore copied by different artists over the years; some later 
copies have been preserved. 











33, 34 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 318) 

14th century, the Crimea (?) 

Names of srribr and illuminator unknown 
Parchment, 21 x 14.3cm, 3121V. 

Portraits of t he Evangelists, first pages, 13 full-page historiat- 
ed miniatures, marginals, initials 

33* THE ANNUNCIATION, f. 150 

The deliberately elongated figures and rich colouring give 
great expressiveness to the miniature. The artist succeeds in 
creating the optical effect of volume, especially in so far as the 
modelling of the faces is concerned. The static pose of the Vir¬ 
gin. struck motionless by surprise, is contrasted with the swift 
movement of the approaching archangel 


33 The Annunciation, f. 150 

34 The Ascension, f. 240 


34* THE ASCENSION, f.240 

The essentially canonical treatment of the scene here acquires 
a distinctly original touch: special prominence is given to the 
group comprising the figures of the Virgin and the apostles, 
which arc noticeably larger in size than the figures of Christ 
and the angels. The distance between the two groups is thus 
deliberate!) emphasized, symbolizing the spiritual distance 
between (ihrist and the witnesses of his miraculous ascension. 
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35 St. Matthew, f. 11 v 


35, 36 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.4060) 

14th century 

Place of production, names of scribe and illuminator un¬ 
known 

Parchment, 23.5 X 16.5cm, 245 ff. 

Portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, marginals, initials 


35*, 36* ST. MATTHEW, f. 1 lv; FIRST PAGE OF THE 
GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW, f 12 

The miniatures in the manuscript betray the influence of 
Cilician art embracing both iconography and technique. The 
ample use of gold is also a distinctly Cilician feature. Certain 
characteristics, however, rule out the possibility of attributing 
thr manuscript to a Cilician master. Such is, for example, the 
free and sweeping manner of painting resulting in a somewhat 
generalized treatment of forms, typical of the north-east of his¬ 
torical Armenia. 
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36 First page of the Gospel of St. Matthew, f. 12 


37 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 2744) 

1305, town of Ardjesh, Vaspurakan 
Written and illuminated by Simeon Ardjishetsi 
Vellum, 30.7 x 24.5cm, 302IT. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 12 full-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

Simeon Ardjishetsi was the first to broaden the range of motifs 
included in the menological cycle. This pictorial cycle, with 
certain variations, is to be found in the Vaspurakan illuminat¬ 
ed manuscripts up to the fifteenth century. 


37 THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST, f.4 

The general treatment of the scene corresponds to the icono- 
graphic tradition accepted at the time, deviating from it only 
in the representation of the angels, which are depicted floating 
in the air instead of standing on the river bank. Such an inter¬ 
pretation, unusual for medieval art, can be traced back to ear¬ 
ly Eastern Christian models. Closely related in this respect to 
the Matenadaran Gospels is the thirteenth-century Arabian 
manuscript in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris (Ms. 13). 











37 The Baptism of Christ, f.4 























38 The Resurrection, f.6 
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38, 39 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.4814) 

1294, town of Berkrt, Vaspurakan 
Written by Hukoh, illuminated by Khatcher 
Vellum, 30 x 25 cm, 266ff. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 5 full-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

38* THE RESURRECTION, f.fi 

The iconography of the miniature is similar to that of the Re¬ 
surrection scene in the 1038 Gospels (Ms.6201 ). Its most re¬ 
markable feature is the presence of Christ risen from the dead, 
together with the soldiers guarding the tomb and with the Ho¬ 
ly Women arriving at the sepulchre. A similar iconographic 
version, rare in Eastern Christian art, is to be found in the 
Simon Psalter, a Russian illuminated manuscript dating from 
the thirteenth century (known also as the Khludov Psalter, af¬ 
ter its nineteenth-century owner Alexei Khludov, a Moscow 
merchant and collector), and also in some Syrian manu¬ 
scripts. S. Der Ncrsessian regards this scene as an example of 
amalgamation of two or more motifs, typical of the Vaspura¬ 
kan school. 


39 ST. JOHN AND ST. PROCHOROS, f.209v 

In accordance with the contemporary Vaspurakan tradition 
which dilfered from the canonical scheme, the artist depicted 
St.John leaning upon his staff The representation of St. Pro- 
choros is likewise rather unusual - lie is shown not as a youth, 
but as a middle-aged man with a beard and moustache. On 
the whole, Khatchcr’s miniatures are remarkable for the in¬ 
tensity offacial expressions, unusual compositional treatment 
and characteristic colouring. 


























39 St.John and St. Prochoros, f. 209v 

























40 The Thirty Pieces of Silver, f.6v 


40 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.4818) 

1316, village of Azarakn, Vaspurakan 
Written and illuminated by Ovsian 
Vellum, 33 X 25c.m, 285 IT. 

Khorans, portrait of an Evangelist, first pages, 25 full-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

40* THE THIRTY PIECES OF SILVER, f.6v 

Ovsian was the only fourteenth-century Vaspurakan minia¬ 
turist to have been inspired by the motifofThe Remorse ofju- 
das. The treatment of the scene, however, is in tune with the 
master’s usual grotesque and somewhat naive manner. The 
setting for the figures is provided by a framework of arch- 
shaped ornamental bands reminiscent of an architectural 
construction, which, together with the rhythmically balanced 
arrangement of the figures, imparts a theatrical touch to the 
scene. 


41,42 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.4806) 

1306, village of Bcrdakn, Vaspurakan 
Written, illuminated and bound by Ovsian 
Vellum, 34 X 23cm, 3741V. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 21 full-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

41* THE DESCENT INTO LIMBO, f. 14 

Ovsian is a typical representative of the “p°P u ^ ar trend” in 
the Vaspurakan school of book painting. In his miniatures, 
the archaic models arc interpreted with a rare sincerity and 
spontaneity. Canonical motifs are treated by the artist as if 
seen through the eyes of common people; here this tendency 
shows in the slightly naive manner in which the righteous arc 
opposed to the sinners. 

42 THE KISS OF JUDAS, f. 12 

Just as in The Thirty Pieces of Silver by the same master 
(PI.40), the treatment of the scene verges on the grotesque 
and at the same time is characterized by the naive directness 
of folk art. The ugly faces ofjudas and the guards undoubted- 

















11 The Descent into Limbo, f. 1 I 
42 'Pin* ijfjiiclrts, 1.12 













































































43 The Nativity, I'. 5 


ly reflect the artist's negative attitude to this group of charac¬ 
ters. The compositional principle of the miniature consists in 
the strictly balanced rhythmical arrangement not only of the 
forms and movements of the figures, but also of the colours. 

43-45 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 7456) 

1319/20, town of Artskc, V’aspurakan 
Written and illuminated by V ardan 
Vellum, 32.3 x 23.5cm, 28711*. 

K Imrans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 13 full-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

43* THE NATIVITY, f.5 

In accordance with the* Yaspurakan tradition of the time, the 
accent in Vardan's interpretation of the Nativity is on the 
motif ofThe Adoration of the Magi. In the miniature, the Vir¬ 
gin and Child turn their heads to look at the approaching Ma¬ 
gi. I'he laconic composition includes only the principal char¬ 
acters, represented against an almost blank background, with 
a summary indi< at ion of the setting. The drawing is both deli¬ 
cate and supple, and tin* contours are painted in light and 


dark shades of blue, w hich gives them a dynamic vividness. 
The light and a:ry treatment of the miniature produces the 
impression of a water-colour. 

44 KHORAN, f. 13 

I’he illumination of this folio presents a perfect example of dec¬ 
orative book dgsign. The elegance of the lines, the skill in the 
treatment of delicate floral motifs and birds in the ornamenta¬ 
tion combine with an exquisite colour range, in which azure 
and sky-blue tones are set offby light browns. The general ef¬ 
fect created by the colouring is that of peace and harmony. 

45* THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST, f.6 

The importance of the event is emphasized by the solemn pos¬ 
tures of the disciples standing on the river bank (in more ar¬ 
chaic models, we usually find a group of two or three angels 
balancing the composition). 











44 Khoran.f. 13 
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45 The Baptism of Christ, f. 6 












46 The Ascension, f. 5 

47 The Four Evangelists, f.5v 






















































GREATER ARMENIA 


46 , 47 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.4813) 

1338, Vaspurakan 

Written, illuminated and bound by Melchizedck 
Vellum, 32 X 23 cm, 18811' (part of the manuscript missing) 

K ho ran, portraits of the Evangelists, 8 hill-page historiated 
miniatures, marginals, initials 

46* THE ASCENSION, f.5 

The composition is based on an archaic iconugraphic model 
found in Armenian wall-reliefs and gravestones of the fourth 
to seventh centuries, in which Christ is also depicted in a man* 
dorla supported by the angels. 

17 THE FOUR EVANGELISTS, f.5v 

The artist’s predilection for archaic models is manifested in 
this group of the Four Evangelists. The arrangement of the 
figures standing four abreast is characteristic of tenth- and 
eleventh-century Armenian manuscripts. The emphasized 
linear quality of the miniature and the general symmetry and 
regularity of the drawing and colouring enable the artist to 
strike an original note in the treatment of the subject. There is 
no doubt that Melchizedek was a highly gifted artist and a 
prominent figure in Armenian medieval art. 

48 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.3717) 

1392. town of Khizan, Vaspurakan 

Written by Petros, illuminated by Hovhannes Khizanetsi 
Vellum, 27 x 18.5 cm, 3290'. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 14 full-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

48* THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM; CHRIST 
WASHING THE DISCIPLES' FEET, f. 12 

Two scenes placed together on one page are a traditional fea¬ 
ture of Vaspurakan illuminated manuscripts. The miniatures 
are remarkable for the emotional dynamism of their composi¬ 
tion and for the keen and expressive eves and animated fea¬ 
tures of the characters, depicted in the lively and unre¬ 
strained manner of folk art. They also demonstrate the re¬ 
markable skill of the artist who was an accomplished minia¬ 
turist, as well as a fine draughtsman and a perfect colourist. 


49 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.7629) 

1397, town of Khizan, Vaspurakan 
Written and illuminated by Hrstakcs 
Vellum, 27.5 x 18.5cm, 267 If. 

Khorans. portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 20 full-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

49* THE HEALING OF THE DEMONIAC; 

THE RAISING OF LAZARUS, f. iv 

Again, we have here two scenes illustrating the miracles of 
Christ —a motif extremely popular with Vaspurakan minia¬ 
turists— placed together on one page. 

The miniatures of Hrstakcs arc usually stylized to such an ex¬ 
tent that the forms of the figures, the folds of their garments, 
the details of the setting, etc. arc subordinated to the all-im¬ 
portant linear effect and are therefore perceived as purely or¬ 
namental details. At the same time, in spite of the limited 
palette, composed mainly of green and red with occasional ad¬ 
ditions of blue and brown, his miniatures impress one by the 
harmony of their colouring and the skilfully balanced compo¬ 
sition. 

50 

THE GOSPELS (Ms,6402) 

1377, town of Aghtamar, Vaspurakan 

Written by Avag, illuminated by Zachariali Aghtamartsi 

Vellum, 24 x 17.5cm, 348ff. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, I full-page 
historiated miniature, numerous miniatures incorporated in¬ 
to the text, marginals, initials 

The Malenadaran collection includes thirteen manuscripts 
illuminated by Zachariali Aghtamartsi between 1354 and 
1403. 

The design of the book is unusual for the Armenian illuminat¬ 
ed manuscripts in that the miniatures are incorporated into 
the text, sometimes taking up more than a half of the page. 

50* THE ENTOMBMENT, f. 153 

The miniature presents a laconic version of the scene, with on¬ 
ly the principal figures depicted. They are placed against a 
blank background, devoid of any decorative elements or de¬ 
tails of setting. 




+8 The Kntry into Jerusalem; Christ 
Washing the Disciples’ Fret, f. 12 





















































49 The Healing of the Demoniac; 
The Raising of Lazarus, f. 4v 
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51 The Annunciation, f.5v 

52 The Transfiguration, f. 7 


51,52 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.2929) 

1330, village of Urunkar, Vaspurakan 
Written by Stepan os, illuminated by Kirakos 
Vellum, 32X23.5 cm, 321 IT. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 6 full-page 
his tori ated miniatures, marginals, initials 

The name of Kirakos is associated with the appearance of a 
new trend in the Vaspurakan school of book painting. The 
main distinctive feature characterizing works by Kirakos and 
his followers consists in the emphasis on linear treatment. 

51 * THE ANNUNCIATION, f.5v 

The clarity of the composition is combined here with the emo¬ 
tional intensity of the images. One’s attention is drawn to the 
expression of spontaneous, almost childlike excitement in the 
eyes of the Virgin and Gabriel. The miniature is executed in 
the light manner reminiscent ofa water-colour, special impor¬ 
tance being assigned to linear effects. 


52* THE TRANSFIGURATION, f. 7 

The Transfiguration was one ol the favourite and most wide¬ 
spread motifs in the illuminated Gospels of Vaspurakan. Ki¬ 
rakos chooses a laconic version which includes only the princi¬ 
pal participants in the event: Christ standing between Moses 
and Elijah and the apostles lying prostrate before the vision. 
The artist’s palette is likewise limited, consisting of only a few 
pure colours. Characteristically, all this enhances the dramat¬ 
ic eloquence of the composition. 




































for example, ihe wine jars in the lower part of the picture. 
Their shape and decor were undoubtedly suggested by the 
clay vessels used in Vaspurakan homes at the time. 

54* CHRIST WASHING THE DISCIPLES* FEET, f. 11 

It is noteworthy that despite the stylized character of the 
drawing the artist succeeded in rendering the varied postures 
and gestures of the apostles and in conveying their different fa¬ 
cial expressions. 

55* PORTRAIT OF THE DONOR AND HIS SON, f. 17 

The miniature is composed according to the isocephalic prin¬ 
ciple. a feature typical ofTserun’s style. The painting is also 
remarkable for the accuracy with which the artist depicted 
costumes and furniture. In contrast to the majority of 
Vaspurakan illuminators, Tscrun prefers life models to im¬ 
aginary ones, although when depicting real people he treats 
them in a summary manner. 


53 The Marriage at Cana, f, 7 

53-55 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.8772) 

1391, town of Aghtamar, Vaspurakan 
Written by Aristakcs, illuminated by Tscrun 
Vellum, 15.5 X 11.5cm, 275fl*. 

K Imrans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, self-portrait 
of the illuminator, portrait of the donor (Grigor), marginals, 
initials 

Tscrun belongs to a group of Vaspurakan artists whose work 
w'as entirely based on and inspired by the local traditions of 
book illumination. Tscrun had numerous pupils and follow¬ 
ers, so that the term “Tserunian style" came to be adopted in 
specialist literature. 

53* THE MARRIAGE AT CANA, f.7 

The traditional Gospel scene is supplemented with details 
from real life, based on the artist's own experience. Such are. 





































54 Christ Washing the Disciples’ Feel, f. 11 

55 Portrait of the Donor and His Son, f. 17 
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GREATER ARMENIA 


56 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 5332) 

1357, town ofAghtamar, Vaspurakan 

Written by Karapet, iliuminatcd by Zachariah Aghtaniartsi 

Vellum, 27 X 18cm, 276 If. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 13 full-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

56 THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM, f.5 

The miniature ranks among the best works by Zachariah, 
which are distinguished for their completeness of form, for 
their balance of drawing and colour, for their bright colours 
and, finally, for their general decorativeness. 

57-59 

THE BIBLE (Ms.346) 

1390-1400, town of Khtzan, Vaspurakan 

Written by Petros, Hovhanncsand Melchi/ed, illuminated by 

Hovhannes Khizanctsi 

Vellum. 28 x 18.5cm, 560IT. 

Title-pages, 3 full-page historiated miniatures, portrait of the 
donor, self-portrait of the illuminator, marginals, initials 

57*. 58* PAGES WITH ORNAMENTAL BORDERS, 

IT. 519v, 456 

I he Khi/.an Bible stands out among all other Vaspurakan 
manuscripts thanks to its exceptionally rich marginal orna¬ 
mentation. Here, more than in any other of his works, Hov¬ 
hannes Khizanctsi shows himself to be a brilliant master of 
decorative book design. 

59* THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, f 441 v 

The miniature is placed below the rather modestly decorated 
Canon tables occupying the top of the page. Kneeling before 
the Virgin and the Infant Christ are the donors who commis¬ 
sioned the work. The dark and saturated colours of the minia¬ 
tures are enlivened by the bright red hues of the Virgin’s robe 
and cloak. The dress and facial types of the donors are of con¬ 
siderable interest with regard to ethnography and history of 
costume. 


60 , 61 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.3722) 

1304, town of Nakhitchcvan 

Written by Hakob, illuminated and hound by Simeon 
Vellum, 33 X 27cm, 364 IT. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, marginals, 
initials 

60* KHORAN, f,7 

The decor of the manuscript is to a great extent based on the 
ancient traditions of Armenian art: apart from its purely dec¬ 
orative role, the ornamentation includes various meaningful 
symbols. The usual klioran pattern (the arch-shaped frame¬ 
work and ornamental columns) is often replaced by intricate 
ornamental headpieces in which floral motils are combined 
w ith ligures of animals and human faces, incorporated into 
the general decorative pattern. 

61* THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM, 1.77 

Numerous marginal illustrations in the manuscript make up 
for the absence of full-page historiated miniatures. As a rule, 
the Gospel episodes are represented by fragments or key sym¬ 
bols corresponding to certain scenes or motifs. Thus, a chalice 
symbolizes the Baptism, a shepherd blowing a pipe — the Na¬ 
tivity, etc. The Entry into Jerusalem is one of the few scenes 
presented in greater detail titan the rest. The miniature is 
placed in the right outer margin, elements of the composition 
intruding between the lines. The whole page thus creates an 
impression of compositional integrity, in which the text and 
the illustration naturally supplement and visually support 
each other. 




56 The Entry into Jerusalem, f.5 
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58 Page with ornamental borders, I*. 456 
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59 The Virgin and Child, f. 441\ 









































60 Khoran,f. 7 
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61 The Entry into Jerusalem, f. 77 




GREATER ARMENIA 


62, 63 

THE GOSPELS (Ms 2930) 

1315, Khordeants monastery*, Nakhitchevan 
Written by Thomas, illuminated by Markare 
Vellum, 3*1 X 24cm, 247 (T. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 15 lull-page 
his tori a ted miniatures, portraits of the scribe and owner of the 
manuscript, marginals, initials 

62 THE CRUCIFIXION, f. 1 !v 

In accordance with an ancient iconographic tradition the 
body of Christ on the Cross is erect (with unbended knees) 
and his head is only very slightly inclined to one side. The Vir¬ 
gin and St.John are represented as two almost identical fig¬ 
ures: both their dress and their attitudes are alike. At the same 
time their symmetrical positions on either side of the Cross 
and the dark colour of their garments, which sets them off em¬ 
phatically against the neutral background, contribute to the 
atmosphere of grave solemnity created by the miniature. 

63* THE RESURRECTION, f.Bv 

The treatment of the scene is characterized by an economy of 
pictorial devices. Curiously enough, a somewhat schematic 
approach to the treatment of figures is combined with an al¬ 
most realistic rendering of the masonry in the sepulchre. 
Another interesting feature concerns the figures of the risen 
Christ and the angel blowing a trumpet, rarely found together 
in Armenian miniatures on this subject. 

64, 65 

THE GOSPELS (Ms 4823) 

1224, Khoranashat monastery, Artsakh 
Names of scribe and illuminator unknown 
Parchment, 36 X 26cm, 3l9ff. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, marginals, 
initials 

64 ST.JOHN AND ST. PROCHOROS, f.247v 

A skilful and imaginative ornamentalist, the artist seems to be 
less at ease as far as the figural scenes are concerned. His fig¬ 
ures are rather schematic and disproportionate. These limita¬ 
tions, however, are made up for by the dynamic movements, 
expressive eyes and the slightly abstract and aloof aspect of 
the figures presented against a gold background, without any 
details of the setting. 


65* KHORAN, f. 6 

The manuscript is remarkable for the exceptional beauty ofits 
decor. In modelling the ornamental patterns the artist uses 
soft pure colours and a broad range of tonal gradations. Even 
though the repertory of decorative motifs is somewhat limited, 
their intricate combinations are extremely varied. 

66, 67 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.378) 

Before 1261, Artsakh 

Written and illuminated by Toros 

Parchment, 34 X 24cm, 311 If. 

Khorans, two portraits of the Evangelists (the other two are 
missing), first pages, I full-page historiated miniature, mar¬ 
ginals, initials 

66 THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, THE ARCHANGEL 
GABRIEL AND TWO APOSTLES, f.5 

The only full-page miniature in the book is probably a later 
addition dating from the end of the thirteenth century or 
thereabouts. The Virgin is depicted wearing the bright multi¬ 
coloured dress and kerchief of Armenian peasant girls-a fea¬ 
ture which imparts an unofficial touch to the otherwise aus¬ 
tere composition. 

67* FIRST PAGE OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN, 
f.259 

The key role in the decor of the folio is assigned to the headpiece 
representing The Ascension. The artist chooses a laconic ver¬ 
sion of the scene based on an archaic iconographic canon. The 
mandorla with Christ in the centre of the composition is sup¬ 
ported by four angels who are the only witnesses of the mir¬ 
acle: neither the Virgin nor the apostles are present. 
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62 The Crucifixion, f. 1 lv 
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GREATER ARMENIA 


62 , 63 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.2930) 

1313, khordeants monastery, Nakhitchcvan 
Written by Thomas, illuminated by Markare 
Vellum. 31 X 24cm, 24711. 

Kliorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 13 full-page 
historiated miniatures, portraits of the scribe and owner of the 
manuscript, marginals, initials 

62 THE CRUCIFIXION, f. 1 Iv¬ 
in accordance with an ancient ieonographic tradition the 
body of Christ on the Cross is erect (with unbended knees) 
and his head is only very slightly inclined tonne side. The Vir¬ 
gin and St.John are represented as two almost identical fig¬ 
ures: both their dress and their attitudes are alike. At the same 
time their symmetrical positions on either side of the Cross 
and the dark eolour of their garments, which sets them off em¬ 
phatically against the neutral background, contribute to the 
atmosphere of grave solemnity created by the miniature. 

63* THE RESURRECTION, f. 8v 

The treatment of the scene is characterized by an economy of 
pictorial devices. Curiously enough, a somewhat schematic 
approach to the treatment of figures is combined with an al¬ 
most realistic rendering of the masonry in the sepulchre. 
Another interesting feature concerns the figures of the risen 
Christ and the angel blowing a trumpet, rarely found together 
in Armenian miniatures on this subject. 

64 , 65 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.4823) 

1224, Khoranashat monastery, Artsakh 
Names of scribe and illuminator unknown 
Parchment, 36 x 26cm, 319ff. 

Khurans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, marginals, 
initials 

64 ST.JOHN AND ST. PROCHOROS, f.247v 

A skilful and imaginative ornamentalist. the artist seems to be 
less at ease as far as the figural scenes are concerned. His fig¬ 
ures are rather schematic and disproportionate. These limita¬ 
tions, however, are made up for by the dynamic movements, 
expressive eyes and the slightly abstract and aloof aspect of 
the figures presented against a gold background, without any 
details of the setting. 


63* KHORAN, f.6 

The manuscript is remarkable for the exceptional beauty of its 
decor. In modelling the ornamental patterns the artist uses 
soft pure colours and a broad range of tonal gradations. Even 
though the repertory ofdecorative motifs is somewhat limited, 
their intricate combinations are extremely varied. 

66,67 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 378) 

Before 1261, Artsakh 

Written and illuminated by Toros 

Parchment, 34 X 24cm, 311 ff. 

Kliorans, two portraits of the Evangelists (the other two are 
missing), first pages, 1 full-page historiated miniature, mar¬ 
ginals, initials 

66 HIE VIRGIN AND CHILD, THE ARCHANGEL 
GABRIEL AND TWO APOSTLES, f.5 

flic only full-page miniature in the book is probably a later 
addition dating from the end of the thirteenth century or 
thereabouts. I’he Virgin is depicted wearing the bright multi¬ 
coloured dress ancl kerchief of Armenian peasant girls - a fea¬ 
ture which imparts an unofficial touch to the otherwise aus¬ 
tere composition. 

67* FIRST PAGE OF THE GOSPEL OI ST. JOHN, 
f.259 

The key role iu the decor of the folio is assigned to the headpiece 
representing The Ascension. The artist chooses a laconic ver¬ 
sion of the scene based on an archaic ieonographic canon. The 
mandorla with Christ in the centre of the composition is sup¬ 
ported by four angels who are the only witnesses of the mir¬ 
acle: neither the Virgin nor the apostles are present. 
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63 The Resurrection, f. 8v 













64 St.John and St. Prochoros, f. 247v 










65 Khoran, f.6 






















Mj I he- Virgin and Child, the ArrhaiiisH 
Gabriel and Two Apostles, f, 5 











67 First page of the Gospel of St. John, f. 259 




















68 First page of the Gospel of St. Luke, f. 301 


68 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.4023) 

13th—14th centuries 

Origin and names of scribe and illuminator unknown 
Vellum, 22.5 x 15cm, 316ff. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, marginals, 
initials 


68* FIRST PAGE OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE, 
f. 301 

Historiated miniatures are very rarely included into orna¬ 
mental headpieces; this is just such an exception from the gen¬ 
eral rule. The representation of the Virgin is close to the Mat¬ 
er Amabilis type and has an affinity with Toros Taronatsrs 
miniature on the same subject (Ms. 206). 














* 



69 I lit* Last Supper, f. 11 


69-71 

THE GOSPELS (Ms 316) 

13ih— 14th centuries, Artsakh 

Names of scribe and illuminator unknown 

Vellum, 21.5 x 15cm, 216fK 

Khorans. portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 14-full-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

69 THE LAST SUPPER, f, 11 

The iconography of the scene can be traced to early Christian, 
particularly Syrian and Coptic antecedents. This especially 


refers to the round shape of the table (which also occurs in the 
Kahula Gospels, A.D. 586, Florence, Bihlioteca Medicea 
Laurcnziana, Ms. 107, and in the twelfth- and thirteenth-cen¬ 
tury Syrian manuscripts). The large ornate cross on the table, 
represented instead of the usual viands, symbolizes the Sacri¬ 
fice of Christ. 

The unorthodox iconography of the miniature determined 
to a certain extent the treatment of the images and composi¬ 
tional elements: in accordance with the basic principle of or¬ 
namental art, the key role is assigned to linear rhythm and 
colour. 















GREATER ARMENIA 



70 The Annunciation, f. 2v 


70* THE ANNUNCIATION, f.2v 

The miniature is remarkable for its iconography: while the 
archangel descending from Heaven with widely spread wings 
is a familiar figure in early Christian art, the archangel blow¬ 
ing a shepherd’s pipe occurs rarely. Similar examples can be 
found in some manuscripts from Siunik, Tatev and Nakh- 
itchevan. 


71* THE NATIVITY, 1.3 

The composition of the scene is based on an archaic icono- 
graphic model current both in the early Christian art of By¬ 
zantium and in medieval European painting. The Virgin is 
depicted sitting beside the cradle. The face looming near it 
represents Eve. whose appearance in the scene ofThe Nativi¬ 
ty symbolizes redemption of the original sin. The same impli¬ 
cation is probably attached to a miniature from a thirteenth- 
century Greek Gospel manuscript (Paris, Muscc National, 
Ms. 543), where the motif ofThe Fall is accompanied by the 
motif ofThe Nativity. 
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71 The Nativity, f. 3 













GREATER ARMENIA 


72 , 73 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.4820) 

13th century 

Origin and scribe unknown; illuminated and bound by Hov- 
hanncs 

Vellum, 33 X26.5 cm, 320 IT. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists (later addition), first 
pages, 8 full-page historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

72 THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE, f. Iv 

The twelve partridges crowning the temple symbolize the 
Apostles. Contrary to the predominant iconographic conven¬ 
tion the Infant Christ is depicted as stepping forward to meet 
St.Simeon. A similar archaic treatment is to be found in a 
carved ivory diptych dating from the seventh or eighth cen¬ 
tury in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. The orna¬ 
mentation decorating the pillars and the dome of the temple 
plays a key role in the miniature. 

73 THE RAISING OF LAZARUS, f.3 

The subject is treated according to the archaic principle of 
preserving the chronological sequence of events: the four con¬ 
secutive stages of the miracle are represented in the miniature 
one after another. 

74-76 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.6319) 

13th—14th centuries (miniatures) 

Origin and names of scribe and illuminator unknown 
Vellum, 26.5 x 17.5cm, 250ff. 

The Gospel manuscript copied in the fifteenth century was 
later supplemented with eight folios containing thirteenth- or 
fourteenth-century miniatures on Old and New Testament 
subjects. 

74 THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, f.3 

The motifofThe Flight into Egypt is rarely found in Armen¬ 
ian illuminated manuscripts, being totally absent from manu¬ 
scripts produced in Vaspurakan and Siunik. This miniature 
presents the Virgin in a rare and archaic manner: instead of 
riding the ass, she is walking behind Joseph with the Infant 
Christ in her arms. 


75* THE VISION OF THE APOSTLES JAMES AND 
JOHN, 1.4 

We have here a combination of two motifs: Christ Teaching in 
the Temple and The Vision of the Apostles. The figure of 
Christ in the centre of the painting is flanked by the figures of 
tin* apostles; one of the female figures in the lower part of the 
painting is provided with an inscription which reads: “The 
mother of Zebcdee’s sons”. 

76* THE ASCENSION, f. 7 

The miniature is distinguished for its striking combination of 
pictorial laconicism with the deep inner expressiveness of im¬ 
ages. The artist omits the figure of the Virgin, traditionally 
present in The Ascension, and depicts only four of the apos¬ 
tles, thus giving added prominence to the main figures in the 
scene. Another unconventional trait of the miniature is the or¬ 
namentation of the mandorla. 


77 , 78 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.6303) 

13th- 14th centuries 

Origin and names of scribe and illustrator unknown 
Vellum. 29 X 23.5cm, 340If. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, I 1 full-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

77 CHRIST WASHING THE DISCIPLES’ FEET, f.3 

The only unusual feature of this otherwise iconographically 
conventional composition is the round ornamental table 
which serves as a symbol ofThe Last Supper. Introducing this 
symbol, the artist followed the well-known medieval practice 
of combining two motifs expressing the same general idea in 
one composition. Furthermore, one of the related motifs could 
be used as a substitute for another. 

In this manuscript, as in many other Armenian illuminated 
books, ornamental decor occupies a prominent position: ev¬ 
ery miniature in the volume is surrounded by a framework of 
varied decorative patterns. 

78 THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM, f.4v 

The illustrator of this manuscript apparently preferred the 
full compositional versions of the Gospel scenes: the minia¬ 
ture in question represents all the twelve apostles; in accor¬ 
dance with the Gospel of St. Matthew, the ass upon which 
Christ is seated is accompanied by a colt (Matt.21:2-7). The 
crowd of people welcoming Christ completes the composition. 



72 The Presentation in the Temple, f. Iv 
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7-1 The Flight into Egypt, I’.li 





















































76 The Ascension, f. 7 




















77 Christ Washing the* Disciples* Feet, f.3 














78 The Entry into Jerusalem, f. 4v 
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79 St. Matthew, f«6v 
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79 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 7700) 

1237, town of Sis 

Written by Grigor; name of illuminator unknown 
Vellum, 17.5X 12.3em, 297IT. 

Khorans. portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, marginals 

The khorans and the Evangelist portraits were apparently 
executed by two different masters of the same school. 

79 ST. MATTHEW, f.6v 

The colouring of this and of the other Evangelist portraits in 
the manuscript is soft and harmonious, the forms are delicate¬ 
ly modelled, the silhouettes are somewhat elongated, and ev¬ 
ery detail of the composition is sharply delineated, flic shad¬ 
ing, although definitely aimed at rendering volume, fails to 
produce a three-dimensional elfcct; the picture is reminiscent 
of a low relief. 


80-83 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.3033) 

1251, Hromkla monastery, Cilicia 

Written by Sargis; name of illuminator unknown 

Parchment, 21 X 15cm, 411 If 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages 

80 KHORAN, f.8 

The festive atmosphere permeating the picture is created by 
the brilliant colour range of blues, greens and reds touched 
with gold. The elaborate ornamental designs are executed 
with great skill and ingenuity. The ornamentation is based on 
palmettes which fill the rectangular headpiece of the Canon 
table and decorate the bases and capitals of the columns 
which, unlike many other khorans in this manuscript, do not 
imitate the texture of stone, but arc treated schematically as 
bands of gold covered by interlacing red and blue narrow 
stripes. The characteristic movements of the birds filling the 
top and outer margins are rendered in an accurate and life¬ 
like manner. 

81 *, 83 ST. MARK, f. 125v; ST. LUKE, f. 197v 

Both compositions arc dominated by the large-scale figures of 
the Evangelists. The role of architectural background is re¬ 
duced to a minimum, the small towers in the left background 
corner of each of the two miniatures being treated in a sum¬ 
mary manner and resembling more the backs of the Evange¬ 
lists’ chairs than buildings. This lack of interest in the archi¬ 
tectural background was typical of die Hromkla school in gen¬ 
eral, and was shared even by Toros Roslin himself. Although 
his treatment of background was on the whole more detailed, 
it never played such an important role in his compositions as 
in the miniatures produced in other Cilician centres (see 
Pis. 104, 110). The figures of the Evangelists show the artist's 
attempt to model the body shapes by means of shading. At the 
same time, both miniatures reveal his interest in linear design 
which is manifest in the sharp delineation of the folds of the 
garments and in the somewhat graphical character of repre¬ 
sentation. The ornamental design of the frame is evocative of 
cloisonne enamel. 

82* MRS I PAGE OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK, f. 126 

The design of the page combines decorative splendour with 
the clarity and simplicity ofornament- a combination typical 
of the Hromkla school. The decor of the headpiece is based on 
a chain of clearly delineated palmettes; the two ducks on top 
of the headpiece arc presented facing each other, their move¬ 
ments rendered with an obvious concern for realism. 



HO Khoran. f.8 






























81 Si. Mark, f. 125v 

82 First page of flic* Goapcl of St. Mark, f. 128 
















8H St. Luke, f. 197v 







84 Christ and the Angel, f.235v 


84-86 

THE GOSPELS (fragments, Ms. 5458) 

1266, Hromkla monastery, Cilicia 
Name of scribe unknown; illuminated by Toros Roslin 
Parchment, 32.5 X 24cm, 38fT. of the original Cilician part 
(with a thirteenth- or fourteenth-century addition of several 
folios written and illuminated in Vaspurakan) 

Portraits of the Evangelists (in the Vaspurakan section of the 
manuscript), 2 full-page his tori a ted miniatures, marginals 

84 CHRIST AND THE ANGEL, f.235v 

The miniature is remarkable for its highly emotional charac¬ 
ter and the elegant proportions of the figures. The poses of 
both Christ and the angel arc well-balanced and natural, al¬ 
though the hands and feel of Christ seem somewhat large and 
heavy. 

85* PAGE WITH A MARGINAL, f.254v 

Both the initial and the marginal arc executed in the artist's 
favourite design of interlacing blue palmettcs against a 
gold background, enlivened by occasional white patches and 
red swirls. 


86 PAGE WITH A MARGINAL MINIATURE 
REPRESENTING CHRIST, f.252 

The page is remarkable for its clear and elegant calligraphy in 
which gold letters and ornate initials are set oil'by the aus¬ 
tere black characters of the uncial script, and for the exquisite 
artistry of the marginal miniature which is in perfect harmony 
with the marginal ornamental design. 

The image of Christ impresses one by its tranquil grandeur 
due to the skilful balance of the vertical and horizontal lines 
(Christ’s upright figure and his living cloak). But the most 
striking thing about the miniature is its emotion-charged col¬ 
ouring. The dark and gloomy hues give a tragic touch to the 
picture, while Christ's eyes seem to express serene calm anti 
fortitude. 
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85 Page with a marginal, f. 254v 
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87 Letter of Eusebius to Carpianus, f. 4v 


87-89 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.8321) 

13th century, Hromkla monastery, Cilicia 
Names of scribe* and illuminator unknown 
Parchment, 15.8 x 11.3 cm, 356 If. 

Khorans, portrait of St. Matthew (a later addition), first 
pages, portrait of Prince Leon, marginals; top margins of all 
the folios cut olT 


87* LETTER OF EUSEBIUS TO CARPI ANUS, f. U 

In spite of the small size of the volume and consequently of the 
miniatures, every element of the decor is precisely and skil¬ 
fully worked out. The colouring is characterized by a softness 
of hues matched by a discreet shimmering of gold. 

The subtle tonal modelling of Eusebius's face in the tympa¬ 
num of the khoran shows the artist's proficiency. 



















88 Khoran, f.8v 


88* KHORAN, f.8v 

The page displays exquisile proportions and a happy balance 
of all elements of the ornamentation. I he latter include t te 
rectangular headpiece and the columns decorated from base 
to capital with floral and geometrical motifs accompanied by 
the figures of birds. 

























89 Portrait of Prince Leon, f. 15 


89 PORTRAIT OF PRINCE LEON, f. 15 

The portrait displays the most characteristic features of the 
medieval approach: the strictly frontal view of the figure, the 
rigid, erect attitude, the conventional position of the arms 
and, finally, the schematic treatment of the face which is al¬ 
most utterly devoid of any portrait characteristics. The only 
element which imparts a certain measure of realism to the min¬ 
iature is the Prince’s dress imitating the traditional attire of 
Armenian kings, with regard to its general design and colour. 
Similar representations of the royal garments, accurately con¬ 
veying the precious, richly ornamented material of which they 
were made, frequently occur in Armenian miniatures and 
wall paintings from the tenth century onwards. 
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90—103 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 10675, known as the Malatian Gos¬ 
pels, after the town of Malatia where it was kept for some 
time) 

1268, Hromkla monastery, Cilicia 
Written and illuminated by Toros Roslin 
Parchment, 22 x 17 cm, 332 ff. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 13 full-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals 

90* LETTER OF EUSEBIUS TO CARPI ANUS, f.4 

91*, 92* KHORANS, ff.6, 12 

The tympanums of the arches decorating the rectangular en¬ 
tablatures of the khorans comprise half-length representa¬ 
tions-of Eusebius and Carpianus (on the pages with the Let¬ 
ter), of the prophets and of Christ and the Virgin (above the 
Canon tables). While representations of Eusebius and Carpi¬ 
anus occur frequently enough in Armenian illuminated 
manuscripts (although, according to S.Der Nersessian, they 
became widespread in Armenian and especially Cilician book 
painting only in the thirteenth century), the portrayal of the 
Old Testament prophets in a Gospel manuscript is rather un¬ 
usual. The artist probably wished to emphasize the close links 
between the Old and the New Testament. 

Thanks to Toros Roslin’s skill the portraits become an inte¬ 
gral part of the entire decorative composition, which also in¬ 
cludes birds of different species, in most cases depicted very 
naturalistically. Some of them, however, at first sight appear 
to be merely elements of the ornamental pattern, and only a 
closer look reveals their lifelike features. In giving them a stat¬ 
ic character, at the expense of vividness and realism of repre¬ 
sentation, the artist had in mind the decorative role these fig¬ 
ures were to play in the design of the page. 

93 THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST, f.22v 

The poetical atmosphere of this scene is due to the colouring 
based on delicate pastel shades, and to the well-balanced dis¬ 
position of figures delineated by soft, flowing lines. The river 
Jordan is treated in a purely decorative manner, with spirals 
for waves in the upper part and band-like waves in the lower 
part of the picture. 

94 THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI, f. 19 

The compact character of the composition is to a large extent 
due to its colouring, based on the sharp contrast between the 
gold halo around the Virgin’s head and the deep saturated 
blue of the background representing the mouth of a cave. 
Although the general effect is two-dimensional, the figures 
and details of the setting stand out clearly against the gold 
background. The main group is formed by Mary, St.Joseph 


and the angel, the figure of the Virgin serving as the composi¬ 
tional centre. 

The colour range which, together with the above-mentioned 
contrast of dark blue and gold, also includes delicate violet 
tints and bright patches of red, gives a jubilant note to the 
miniature. 

95 THE LAST JUDGEMENT, f.85v 

Although the motif of The Lastjudgement occurred frequent¬ 
ly in early Armenian frescoes, it did not appear in illuminated 
manuscripts until the thirteenth century when it was taken up 
by Cilician book illustrators, Toros Roslin among them. In 
the Malatian Gospels we find a concise version of the scene 
treated in a grand and solemn manner, which is manifest in 
the strict symmetry of the composition. The three principal 
figures are supported by the subsidiary groups creating a 
rhythmical pattern. The dramatic clement is enhanced by the 
colouring based on dense saturated tones. 

96* THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS, f.98 

The artist obviously attempts to convey the feeling of deep, 
though restrained grief: the faces are sad and mournful, the 
movements betray silent anguish. The outline of the Cross 
serves as an important expressive element of the composition. 
The colour range is composed of quiet shades of dark blues, 
pale violets and greyish-greens, without a single bright stroke, 
on a background of faintly shimmering gold. 

97* ST. MARK, f.l02v 

The natural pose and the face with its expression of calm con¬ 
centration were undoubtedly glimpsed from real life. The 
colouring is based on the artist’s favourite combination of 
rich blues and gold, with touches of bright red enhancing the 
vividness of the composition. 

98* FIRST PAGE OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK, f. 103 

The decor of the page is harmoniously balanced. In choosing 
the figure of Christ on a winged lion’s back for his initial, Ros¬ 
lin made use of a motif known in Armenian book painting long 
before him. 

99* THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM, f. 137 

Unlike most of the other historiated miniatures in the manu¬ 
script. this scene does not occupy a full page, but is placed un¬ 
der the text, in the lower part of the folio. The figures are ar¬ 
ranged almost symmetrically, in a frieze-like fashion, thus 
forming a well-balanced composition. The animation of the 
faces, the poses and gestures of the characters suggest that the 
artist sought to enliven the canonical scheme with details bor¬ 
rowed from real life. 
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100 THE RAISING OF LAZARUS, f.294v 

This miniature, with its exceptional harmony of composition 
and colouring and the'perfect balance of its figural arrange¬ 
ment, is definitely one of the best in the manuscript. An im¬ 
portant role is assigned here to the architectural background, 
namely to the building placed in the right-hand part of the 
painting and reminiscent of a folding screen seen from above. 
The “folds” of this structure create the effect of spatial depth, 
which serves to counterbalance the left, somewhat over¬ 
crowded part of the miniature. To the usual emphasis on the 
miraculous clement wrought with dramatism, the artist pre¬ 
fers a rendering which allows for a vividness of expression and 
an authenticity of characters. 

101 THE NATIVITY, f. 177 

In terms of composition this is one of the most complex scenes 
in the manuscript. Contrary to his usual practice of choosing 
laconic versions of the Gospel scenes, Toros Roslin depicts 
here a great number of figures connected with various subsid¬ 
iary motifs. Thus, apart from the angels above the cave, the 
miniature includes the scenes of The Bathing of the Child, 
The Annunciation to the Shepherds and The Adoration of the 
Magi. This combination of several motifs irrespective of time 
and place, typical of medieval art, imparts to the scene a 
somewhat artificial character, which is on the whole unusual 
for Toros Roslin. 

At the same lime, the multiligurcd composition docs not in 
any way impede the understanding of its message, since the 
focal point of the scene is made conspicuous by means of a 
contrast between the bright red cover of the Virgin’s bed and 
the deep black mouth of the cave. 


102 THE CRUCIFIXION, f.321 

Whereas in The Descent from the Cross (PI.96) the artist em¬ 
phasized the inner dramatism of the scene, in The Crucifixion 
he is more concerned with the motifs of sacrifice and redemp¬ 
tion, and in his attempt to convey the latter he endows the oth¬ 
erwise mournful scene with a certain touch of elation. This is 
achieved by the soft colouring excluding all contrasting col¬ 
ours, as well as by the treatment of the principal characters. 
The allegories of Ecclcsia and Synagogue which were quite a 
novelty in the Armenian miniature at the time were borrowed 
by the artist from Byzantine and Western European art. 

103 THE INCREDULITY OF THOMAS, f.326 

The scene is very rarely found in the work of Armenian illus¬ 
trators. Toros Roslin’s version of it in the Malalian Gospels is 
endowed with tragic significance. The saturated blue of the 
upper part of the miniature which serves to set olfits composi¬ 
tional centre, the energetic outline of the rock which resembles 
a torn and crumpled strip of paper and serves as an expressive 
decorative element, and. finally, the flying cloak of Christ all 
create an atmosphere of intense and dynamic dramatism. 
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90 Letter of Eusebius to Carpianus, f. 4 
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91 Khoran, f.6 






































92 Khoran, f. 12 




















































94 The Adoration of the Magi. 1.19 
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95 The Last Judgement, f.85v 
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96 The Descent from the Cross, f.98 














97 St . Mark, f. I02v 










98 First page ofthc Gospel of Si. Mark, f. 103 
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101 The Nativity, f. 177 















102 The Crucifixion, f. 321 
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103 1'hc Incredulity of Thomas, f. 326 
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104 

THE BIBLE (Ms. 345) 

1270, Gnicr monastery (?), Cilicia 

Written by Barsegh; name of illuminator unknown 

Parchment, 31 x '24cm, 819IT. 

Portraits of ihe Evangelists, headpieces, marginals 

104* ST. MATTHEW, f 647v 

The miniature displays the artist s interest in architectural 
background, also evident in other manuscripts belonging to 
the same group as the 1270 Bible. I he conglomeration of 
buildings seen behind the Evangelist is depicted, in the typi¬ 
cally medieval manner, with the help of inverted perspective 
meant to render spatial depth. Hotli the buildings and the fig¬ 
ure of the Evangelist are characterized by somew hat elongat¬ 
ed proportions. The skilful treatment of the folds of St. Mat¬ 
thew's robe and the subtle tonal modelling of the face suggest 
that the artist was trained under a very competent master. 

105-109 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.7644, known as the Gospels of Con¬ 
stable Smbat, after the man who commissioned the manu¬ 
script) 

1260-76, Cilicia 

Exact origin, names of scribe and illuminator unknown 
Parchment, 23.5 X 16.8cm, 381 IT. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 8 full-page 
historiated miniatures 

105*, 108*, 109 KHORANS, AT. 4,8, 9v 

The artist gives preference to large-scale decorative elements 
and designs, and the columns of his khorans are shorter than 
usual. The restrained colour range is based on a combination 
of red (the prevalent colour), blue and gold. 

The treatment of details demonstrates the perfect taste of the 
illuminator. He supplements the intricate ornamental pat¬ 
terns with numerous figures of birds (cocks, hoopoes, etc.) 
and gives the columns* capitals the shape of ox or lion heads. 
Both the birds and the animal heads, despite their apparent 
naturalism, have a purely decorative colouring. 

106 ST. MARK,!. 124v 

flic Evangelists’ portraits in the Gospels ofSmbat, like those 
in the 1270 Bible (see PI. 104). are marked by an obvious inter¬ 
est in the architectural setting. The contrast between the rela¬ 
tively small figure of St. Mark and the tall magnificent build¬ 
ings reaching almost to the top border creates an effect of so¬ 
lemnity. The optical treatment of the townscape shows that 
the artist was familiar with the laws of perspective, while the 


tonal modelling of the face and the body of St. Mark betrays 
an attempt to convey volume. The palette of the miniature is 
more varied than that of the khorans and first pages thanks to 
the useofochreous, light green, pale lilac and blue shades sup¬ 
porting the basic combination of reds and dark blues. 

107 FIRST PAGE OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK, f. 125 

The decor of the page is in perfect keeping with the illumina¬ 
tion of the Canon tables, showing the same clarity of forms 
and simplicity of large-scale ornamental patterns. Additional 
expressiveness is achieved with the help of the ornate initial 
composed of two winged lions facing each other. 

110 , 111 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 7648) 

1270s, Cilicia 

Exact origin, names of scribe and illuminator unknown 

Parchment, 22 x I5.7cm, 300fL 

Khoran, portrait of St. Mark, first pages, initials 

The miniatures in the manuscript are stylistically related to 
those in the Gospels ofSmbat and in the 1270 Bible. 

110* ST. MARK, f.82v 

The Evangelist is presented in a free and natural attitude; his 
movements display confidence and calm, the face is subtly 
modelled by means of delicate shading. 'Hie architectural 
background of the scene contributes to the efTcct of spatial 
depth created by the composition. 

111 * FIRST PAGE OF THE GOSPEL OF ST.JOHN, f. 228 

The ornamentation of the headpiece is based on a pattern of 
interlacing red lines which form pentagonal and octagonal 
stars standing out against the gold background in a kind of dec¬ 
orative lattice. The use of black aimed at giving prominence to 
the pattern emphasizes the glow of the gold and imparts an 
additional splendour to the decor of the headpiece. 

The treatment of the ornamental patterns in this and other 
manuscripts of the same school is much more detailed and 
elaborate than in the miniatures produced at Hromkla. The 
marginal ornamentation on this page may serve as a good ex¬ 
ample. It is based on a very complicated pattern in which ev¬ 
ery subsequent motif grows, as it were, out of the one preced¬ 
ing it: thus, the foliate design incorporates various figures; the 
interlacing bands support human heads crowned by the fig¬ 
ures of birds, whose tails form new interlacing bands, and so 
on. Worthy of attention is the script which, apart from the usu¬ 
al ornate initial, is composed of large ornamental characters 
incorporating zoomorphic and geometric elements. 



104 Sc. Matthew, f.647v 
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105 Khoran, f.4 











































106 St. Mark, f. I24v 
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107 First page of the Gospel of St. Mark, f. 125 
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108 K Horan, f.8 



































109 KImran, f.9v 



















110 St. Mark, f. 82v 
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111 First page of the Gospel of St.John, f. 228 
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112 - 125 

LECTIONARY (Ms.979) 

1286, Cilicia 

Exact origin, names of scribe and illuminator unknown 
Parchment, 33.5 X 24.5cm. 479fT. 

Title-pages, historiated miniatures (8 full-page ones, 2 
occupying a third and 3 a quarter of the page), marginals 
(about 400), initials 

112* BASIL THE GREAT, f.6v 

The manuscript opens with a portrait of one of the Fathers of 
the Church who was traditionally believed to be the author of 
the Lectionary. The full-length representation in an upright 
attitude is apparently derived from the Byzandne tradition of 
portraying saints, while the ornamentation of the wide frame 
surrounding the figure reflects a typically Oriental taste for 
excessive decoration. The frame, apart from its purely decora¬ 
tive role, performs the important function of creating a visual 
link between the human figure and the marginal decor of the 
page, thus uniting the pictorial and decorative principles of il¬ 
lumination. The skilfully applied shading enabled the artist to 
achieve perfection in the rendering of facial expression. 

113- 117, 119 TITLE-PAGES, fT. 10*, 7*, 59*, 158, 181,334 

These exquisitely decorated title-pages give an idea of the ex¬ 
ceptional richness of decor typical of the manuscript as a 
whole. 

The system of illumination of the title-pages and first pages of 
the Gospels was elaborated in the course of the development 
of Cilician art by several generations of miniaturists. It in¬ 
cluded as a rule three essential elements: the ornamental 
headpiece, the marginal running lengthwise from top to bot¬ 
tom, and the initial composed of ornamental motifs or of an¬ 
thropomorphic and zoomorphic figures. The title-pages of the 
1286 Lcctionary are examples of this system at its best. Their 
decor, apart from elaborate ornamental patterns, contains 
human and animal figures which arc treated as organic ele¬ 
ments of the overall decorative scheme. Among the former, we 
most often find the Four Evangelists and the Old Testament 
prophets, as well as other characters whose appearance is jus¬ 
tified by the contents of the corresponding chapters. As for the 
animal figures, many are utterly irrelevant to the subject-mat¬ 
ter as such and arc introduced merely for the sake of decora¬ 
tiveness, as monsters, dragons, monkeys, three-faced crea¬ 
tures and so on. 

The richness of decoration displayed in the Lectionary was 
not only due to the artist’s exuberant imagination, but also to 
his excellent knowledge of local and Byzantine models, natu¬ 
ral in a Cilician artist, and above all to his familiarity with the 
art of China, Persia, Egypt and Western Europe. Further¬ 
more, he must have been well acquainted with various artistic 
crafts, particularly with jewellery-making, judging from the 


peculiar relief technique of his ornamentation where certain 
details are brought out with the help of thick layers of special 
paste covered with paint or gold. 

Every one of the title-pages displays a unique combination of 
ornamental motifs and colours, each time creating a new ar¬ 
tistic image. 

118 THE ENTRY INTOJERUSALEM, f. 137v 

Almost the entire pictorial space is filled with figures, the 
role of the landscape and of architectural motifs being reduced 
to minimum, and little space left for the gold background. The 
difference in the size of the figures is due to the artist’s attempt 
to discriminate between the characters in terms of their rela¬ 
tive importance, and has nothing to do with the spatial ap¬ 
proach or perspective. Such a naive gradation of figures 
makes the composition of the scene seem somewhat schemat¬ 
ic, in contrast to the figures themselves, treated in an almost 
realistic manner. 

The palette of the artist is rich and brilliant, consisting of sub¬ 
tle shades of pink, violet, light green, golden or brown, com¬ 
bined with occasional bright touches of dark blue, red and 
gold. The magnificence of colour is supported by the beauty of 
the filigree ornamentation of the framing, whose floral design 
incorporates representations of twenty-two prophets, display¬ 
ing a variety of both facial types and attitudes. 

120 THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE, f.58v 

The festive atmosphere of the miniature is created by the rich 
brilliant colours, by the generous use of gold and by the re¬ 
fined and exquisite ornamental treatment. The minute, close¬ 
ly-knit design of the frame is counterbalanced by the floral 
ornaments extending onto the margins of the folio. The treat¬ 
ment of the garments performs the twofold function of model¬ 
ling the shape of the body and of heightening the purely deco¬ 
rative effect of the miniature. 

121 THE THREE HEBREWS IN THE FIERY 
FURNACE, f. 207 

The miniature dwells on a biblical story according to which 
three young Hebrews - Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-Nego - 
who had refused to worship the gold idol of the Babylonian 
king Nebuchadnezzar were by his order cast “into the midst of 
a burning fiery furnace” (Dan. 3:15). 

Apart from the crucial point of the story - the Hebrews being 
cast into the furnace and receiving protection from an angel - 
which is the subject of the miniature in the lower part of the 
page, the artist depicts the preceding events in a succession of 
small-scale miniatures incorporated into the design of the 
border. 
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122 CHRIST WITH HIS DISCIPLES, f. 167 

The folio presents an interesting example of a miniature incor¬ 
porated into the text: the absence of usual framing and the ele¬ 
ments of architectural background overlapping the written 
lines emphasize the unity of text and illustration, less appar¬ 
ent in the case of the full-page miniatures. 

The horizontal composition allows for a free and unrestrained 
arrangement of the figures, which, in its turn, contributes to 
the mood of concentration and tranquillity permeating the 
scene. The soft, somewhat restrained colouring composed of 
pink, blue, pale lilac, violet and light green shades enhances 
this effect. 

In presenting the Disciples as listening to their Teacher the 
artist obviously sought to capture their different reaction to 
Christ’s words, their different manner of listening, thus mak¬ 
ing a bold, if only tentative attempt at individualization. 

123 THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS, f. 193 

The miniature combines three related scenes in one composi¬ 
tion: Joseph of Arimathea before Pilate Asking for the Body of 
Christ, The Descent from the Cross, and The Entombment. 
The many expressive devices used serve to accentuate the dra¬ 
matic significance of the event. The composition is filled with 
pictorial details; the linear treatment based on the interlacing 
of curves creates a feeling of nervous anxiety; the figures are 
elongated to the point of distortion and do not correlate with 
each other in size; the gestures are intense and full of dyna¬ 
mism, the faces grave and sorrowful. A sense of drama is also 
conveyed in the colouring of the miniature, with its splashes of 
bright red and blue turning to purple. 

At the same time, in spite of what appears to be an overprofu¬ 
sion of figures and details, the composition of the scene is 
maintained with the help of several vertical and horizontal 
lines (the Cross, the buildings in the background and the 
framing) which counterbalance the diagonal lines of the fig¬ 
ures. 


124 THE HOLY WOMEN AT THE SEPULCHRE, f.210v 

The highly expressive figural and decorative treatment and 
the vigorous movement of the angel’s wings impart an air of 
agitation and disquietude to the scene. The folds of the robes, 
the texture of the stone, the wings of the angel, even St. Peter’s 
hands and the lances of the soldiers arc treated as elements of 
the ornamental design. 

125 JONAH CAST INTO THE SEA, f. 199 

The stylized treatment of the sea depicted as a conglomera¬ 
tion of spiral-shaped waves was apparently inspired by the art 
of the Far East. In depicting the faces and gestures the artist 
managed to capture the fearful anxiety of the characters. 
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CILICIAN ARMENIA 


126-131 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 197) 

1287. Akner monastery 

Written by Hovhannes; name of illuminator unknown 
Parchment, 26.3 x 18cm, 357 ff. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 12 full-page 
historiatcd miniatures 

126 THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST, f.2()v 

The miniatures in the Gospels are stylistically related to those 
in the 1286 Lectionary, which means that they were either 
executed by one and the same master or at least produced at 
the same scriptorium. 

The compositional arrangement of this scene is based on sev¬ 
eral large-scale figures, whose exaggerated size, dynamic pos¬ 
tures and curved silhouettes contribute to the dramatic ex¬ 
pressiveness of the miniature. 

The landscape is stylized and treated as part of the overall de¬ 
corative design of the illustration. 

The study of the paint layer (which is here in a better state of 
preservation than in the other illustrations of this manuscript) 
enables us to judge of the original colouring and of the artist’s 
favourite colour combinations. Although his palette does not 
include pure local colours, it is rich in various saturated hues, 
like pink, grey and greenish- or brownish-red. 

127 THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM, f.71v 

The composition is stylistically related to the miniature de¬ 
picting the same subject in the 1286 Lectionary, and presents 
a reduced version of the same iconographic model. 

Just as in the 1286 Lectionary (see PI. 121), the characters are 
treated with a striking vividness and realism; their postures 
are natural and convincing, their faces and movements lively 
and expressive. 

Tonal modelling aimed at achieving the effect of volume is 
reinforced by a sharp delineation of contours. The most prom¬ 
inent part in the colouring is played by different shades of li¬ 
lac, violet and pink. The ingenious use of gold applied in fine, 
light strokes imparts a relief-like character to every detail. 

128 THE CRUCIFIXION, f.97v 

The treatment of the scene is evocative of The Descent from 
the Cross in the 1286 Lectionary (see PI. 123). The artist here 
also succeeded in conveying the grief and anguish of the char¬ 
acters, but did it in a less affected and more natural way. 


129 THE ANNUNCIATION, f. 169v 

The miniature conveys a feeling of anxiety and apprehension 
as reflected in the gestures of the archangel, in the general 
rhythm of forms, and in the spatial arrangement and colour¬ 
ing. The latter is rich and varied, and the colours are applied 
in a carpet-like fashion, leaving very little room for gold. Even 
though the paint layer is not in a very good state of preserva¬ 
tion, most of the blues being altogether lost, the colouring of 
the miniature retains its expressiveness. As elsewhere in this 
manuscript, the artist uses here his favourite quiet reddish 
tints, effectively set off by occasional patches of dark red. 

In so far as iconography is concerned the miniature deviates 
in some ways from traditional models. Thus, the scroll of 
parchment in the archangel’s hand (instead of the more cus¬ 
tomary staff) and the crown on the Virgin’s head are unusual 
for Armenian Gospel manuscripts and are due, according to 
S. Der Nersessian, to the influence of Western European art. 

130 THE DESCENT INTO LIMBO, f. 335v 

In spite of the multitude of figures filling the miniature, its 
compositional arrangement is remarkable for its clarity. The 
dramatic effect of the scene is produced by the vigorous move¬ 
ments of Christ and Adam whom he is taking out of hell, by 
the dynamic treatment of the draperies, caught, as it were, in 
the speed of movement, and also of the landscape and of cer¬ 
tain minor details, hands in particular. 

Incidentally, the colouring, composed of quiet and delicate 
shades o! pink, lilac, pale green and light blue set off by gold, 
does not seem to support the dramatism of the composition. 
Although the figures arc presented in complex foreshorten¬ 
ings and the artist employs the technique of tonal modelling, 
the treatment of the scene, as of all the other miniatures in the 
manuscript, remains on the whole flat. 

131 THE ASCENSION, f.314v 

The traditional austere solemnity of the Ascension scene, 
created first and foremost by its strictly symmetrical composi¬ 
tion, is somewhat disturbed in this version due to the nervous¬ 
ly expressive postures of the apostles and the dynamic move¬ 
ments of the flying angels. 

Unfortunately the almost complete loss of blues in the paint 
layer impedes an adequate appreciation of the original colour¬ 
ing of the miniature and diminishes its overall emotional im¬ 
pact. We may try to visualize the original colouring with the 
help of the few preserved patches of blue. The colour combi¬ 
nations must have been refined and exquisite, including the 
contrasting shades ofdark blue, pinkish-violet and gold. In all 
other miniatures in this manuscript the illuminator shows 
himself as a fine colourist with a rich and effective palette 
dominated by a wide range of violet and lilac shades. 
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CILICIAN ARMENIA 


132-139 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 9422) 

C. 1280 

Origin, names of scribe and illuminator unknown 
Parchment, 40.3 X 21 cm, 312 IT. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 6 full-page 
historiated miniatures 

The manuscript was rebound some time after it had been pro¬ 
duced, and according to the tradition then current all the full- 
page miniatures were placed together to form a complete nar¬ 
rative cycle. 

132-135 KHORANS, fT.8, 9v, 3v, 5v* 

In so far as virtuosity of execution and the striking variety of 
ornamentation are concerned, the only other Cilician illumi¬ 
nated manuscript which can stand comparison with this one 
is the 1286 Lectionary. None of the four khorans reproduced 
here repeat one another in the arrangement and choice of or¬ 
namental patterns. The only respect in which they are com¬ 
parable is the general design of the entablature: in two of the 
four khorans the rectangular top is supplemented by an arch¬ 
shaped ornamental pattern. 

The khoran on f. 5v is a striking example of the effectiveness of 
such a combination: here the entablature resting on three 
slender ornate columns is pierced by two parallel arches. The 
scale-like ornamentation of the arches produces a relief-like 
effect, especially against the background of the entablature 
whose remaining surface is adorned with an elaborate but flat 
foliate design incorporating zoomorphic and anthropomor¬ 
phic motifs. 

The khoran on f.9v, with its elaborate guilloche ornamenta¬ 
tion, betrays the hand of a typically Oriental master favouring 
endlessly repeated interlacing patterns. The key motif of this 
khoran is the rosette, which was extremely popular with Ar¬ 
menian book illustrators, sculptors and stone-carvers (it was, 
for example, widely used in the ornamentation ofkhatchkars). 
The figures of birds, animals and horsemen which are either 
ingeniously interwoven into the guilloche of the entablature or 
placed on top of it, are depicted with amazing skill and a truly 
realistic precision of detail. 

The khoran on f.8 is characterized by an extremely well-bal¬ 
anced arrangement of the decorative elements. Its rectangu¬ 
lar top comprises an arch-shaped “goffered” band which 
rounds off the elaborate openwork pattern against the gold 
background of the headpiece. The decor is supplemented by 
an almost realistically treated figural motif (the ten partridges 
surmounting the headpiece). 


136 THE ANNUNCIATION,!'. 12 

The highly expressive character of this miniature is mainly ac¬ 
counted for by its colouring, rich in shades and exquisitely 
balanced. The combination of red, blue (or sometimes green) 
and gold, so typical of Cilician illumination, is supported here 
by a wide range of delicate pastel lints including pale lilac, soft 
violet, greyish-blue, ash-grey, cherry-red and light green. The 
refined colouring imparts a special charm to the picture in 
which every single detail is perfectly executed. 

137 THE RAISING OF LAZARUS, f. 16 

It is interesting to compare this miniature with The Raising of 
Lazarus by Toros Roslin (see PI. 100) in terms of the changes 
in the style of Cilician miniature which took place between 
1260 and 1280. Roslin’s interpretation included only a few es¬ 
sential figures, whereas the present version depicts numerous 
characters. G. Millet in his Recherches sur I’iconographie de Vevan- 
gile aux XIV , XV el XVV siecles d'apr'es lea monuments de Mislra , de 
la Macedoine et du Mont-Athos (Paris, 1916), referring to the ap¬ 
pearance (in some Italian and Armenian versions of this sub¬ 
ject) of human figures behind the rock, characterized this icon- 
ographic type as evocative of Byzantine tradition. He ex¬ 
plains the presence of these figures by the combination of the 
main motif with The Entry into Jerusalem. There is also a 
probability that the artist had in mind certain literary sources, 
depicting not a crowd of idle onlookers but a group of patri¬ 
archs and prophets hopefully watching the miracle from the 
“kingdom of the dead”: according to some apocryphal sources 
and to the text of the Sharakan (an Armenian religious 
hymn), the raising of Lazarus gave them hope of salvation and 
deliverance from hell. The treatment of the figures shows the 
artist’s concern for vivid and lifelike representation. Due to 
the subtle psychological nuances which he manages to con¬ 
vey, each of the characters bears a clear mark of individuality. 

138, 139* FIRST PAGE OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. MAT¬ 
THEW, f. 20; FIRST PAGE OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. 
MARK, f. 107 

The decor here is less sumptuous than in the title-pages of the 
1286 Lectionary (sec Pis. 132-135). It is more moderate and 
compact in its proportions. The marginal decoration on f. 20 
contains an allegoric representation of the Tree of Jesse. 
S. Der Nersessian believes that this motif, which had long 
been popular in Western European art, became more and 
more widespread during the thirteenth century in the art of 
Eastern Christendom. 

The ornate headpiece of the other folio (f. 107) is reminiscent 
of a lattice window through which dazzling sunlight breaks 
forth. The overall decor of the folio is made remarkably attrac¬ 
tive and expressive by the contrast of the light openwork orna¬ 
ment with the solid figures of two fallow deer presented sym¬ 
metrically, in a heraldic fashion, in the middle of the head¬ 
piece, and with the delicate ornamental design of the border. 



132 Khoran, f.8 














133 Klioran, l.iK 










134 KImran, 1.3v 









I i.i Khoran, f.5\ 




















137 TIk* Raising of Lazarus, f. 16 




I 38 First page of the Gospel of St. Matthew. I. 









139 First page of ihc Gospel of St. Mark, f. 107 
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MISCELLANY (Ms. 179) 

1292. Tarsus (?) 

Written by Stepanos; name of illuminator unknown 
Part'll men t, 23 x 15.9cm, 579ff. 

I liistoriated miniature, title-page, marginals 

140* MOSES RECEIVING THE TABLES OF THE 
LAW . I lv 

Judging by its stylistic traits manifest in the treatment of 
landscape and draperies and in the somewhat crude facial 
features of Moses, the miniature belongs to the same 
school of book illustration which was responsible for the 
Lec tionary of 1286. 

141 , 142 

THE BIBLE (Ms. 180) 

1295 

Written by Stepanos: origin and name of illuminator un¬ 
known 

Parchment, 22 x 15.8cm, 565fT. 

Portraits of the Evangelists, title-pages and first pages, margi¬ 
nals, initials, headpieces 

Although the general style of the few marginals, headpieces 
and initials in this Bible is undoubtedly related to that of the 
1286 Lectionary, the decor as such is much more modest, and 
the small slanting script gives an altogether different appear¬ 
ance to the illuminated folios. 

141. 142 MANUSCRIPT PAGE, f.29: PAGE WITH THE 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PROPHET JOEL, 1. 5H8 

The marginal ornaments, headpieces and ornate initials in 
the Bible are distinguished for their refinement of forms and 
for their minute treatment of details, which, together with 
their colouring based on bright red, deep blue and gold, arc 
characteristic of Cilician miniatures produced between 1250 
and 1290. 

l he initials, distinguished for the elegance of their propor¬ 
tions and the delicacy of ornamental design, are not stylized 
and retain a noble austerity of form. 


143 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.5784) 

1293, Skevra monastery, Cilicia 
Written by Stepanos, illuminated b> Simon 
Parchment, 22 X 15.8cm. 565 If. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 9 full-page 
liistoriated miniatures (apparently added in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury), marginals 

143* ST MATTHEW, f. I2v 

The style of the miniature retains certain traits proper to 
Cilician book painting of the 1280s. Thus, the facial type of 
the Evangelist, his somewhat heavy figure, the technique of 
face-modelling, and, finally, the choice of red. dark blue 
and dove-grey for the decoration of the framework go back to 
earlier models. But as interpreted by an artist working in the 
last decade of the century, there is a noticeable deterioration 
in almost all pictorial elements which lose their original har¬ 
monious integrity. 'Ehis is especially evident in the simplified 
treatment of the figure, in the awkwardness of the posture, in 
the crude colouring and in the schematic linear design. 

144 

THE GOSPELS (Ms.6290) 

I2S)5, Drazark monastery, Cilicia 

Written by Toros and Ohan, illuminated by Ohan 

Parchment, 24 x 17.5cm, 340fl. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, marginals, 

I historiated miniature (apparently from a different, non-Cil- 
ician manuscript of a later date) 

The decline of Cilician miniature art towards the end of the 
thirteenth century is quite evident in this manuscript. It con¬ 
cerns the Evangelists' portraits and to an even greater extent 
the decor of the illuminated lolios. The figures in the miniatures 
lose their suave elegance, the colours are no longer rich or re¬ 
fined. At the same time the main principles of figural and fa¬ 
cial treatment and the traditions of the compositional ar¬ 
rangement of the scenes, inherited from the 1280s. remain al¬ 
most unchanged. 

144* KHORAN, f.lOv 

In accordance with the general tendency, the decor of the 
Canon tables becomes less imaginative in (hr choice of orna¬ 
mental motifs. The general decorative pattern based on a 
carprt-likr design creates the effect of flatness. 
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140 Moses Receiving the Tables of the Law, f. lv 
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141 Manuscript page, f. 29 
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142 Page with the representation of the Prophet Joel, f. 388 
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145-150 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 7651, known as the “Gospels by Eight 
Masters”) 

1320, Cilicia 

Written by Stepanos; illuminated by eight artists, Sargis Pid- 
zak among them 

Parchment, 22.5 X 16.7cm, 276IE 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 139 his- 
loriated miniatures 

145 THE MAGI BEFORE HEROD, f. 12 

The artist combines in this version several chronologically in¬ 
compatible scenes referring to the arrival of the Magi in Jeru¬ 
salem: he shows the Magi as an isolated group; then as stand¬ 
ing before Herod who questions them on the birthplace of Je¬ 
sus and consults the learned men; finally, the Magi appear for 
the third time as leaving the town. The figure in the right- 
hand margin represents the Prophet Micah who is referred to 
by the learned men. The treatment of decorative and pictorial 
details in the miniature, of the marginal and the initial results 
in the stylistic uniformity of the overall design of the page. The 
artist displays a perfect command offigural representation - 
in spite of their small size, the figures are minutely elaborated, 
and their movements and postures are expressive and natural. 

146 THE ARREST, f.75v 

This and the reproduction immediately following (see PI. 148) 
show the two-page spread containing illustrations to the epi¬ 
sodes of The Betrayal and Christ’s Trial by the High Priests. 
Although the miniature is not limited by the usual rectangular 
frame, its composition is well-defined and complete in itself 
due to the compact arrangement of the figures which fit so 
neatly into the general scheme that the spaces between them 
(filled in with gold) are very small. The left lower part of the 
miniature shows the episode of The Cutting-ofT of the Ear of 
the High Priest’s Slave. 

147* CHRIST BROUGHT BEFORE CAIAPHAS, f. 76 

In this miniature the artist obviously sought to provide the 
text with as comprehensive an illustration as was possible 
wdthin the limits of the page. It embraces several related epi¬ 
sodes and covers the entire lower margin of the folio and part 
of the right-hand margin. The narrative character of the minia¬ 
ture is corroborated by the strict chronological order of the 
events depicted which follow each other in succession, step by 
step, from left to right. 


148* THE COMMUNION OF THE APOSTLES, f.73 

Although the motif of The Holy Communion (The Eucharist) 
connected with the theme of The Last Supper was widespread 
in Armenian fresco painting, it does not often occur in book 
illustration. 

The miniature occupies the lower part of the page and, apart 
from the numerous gold initials, is the only decorative ele¬ 
ment. The miniature is flanked by draperies, as if to prevent 
the scene from overflowing onto the margins. The composi¬ 
tion of the miniature is strictly balanced by the two symmetri¬ 
cal groups of figures united by the figure of Christ in the mid¬ 
dle. The colouring is based on red, blue and gold. 

The pictorial treatment of the scene, especially in so far as the 
modelling of faces is concerned, is somewhat schematic and 
betrays a less competent hand than that which is apparent in 
'Fhe Magi before Herod (see PI. 145). Even though the artist 
employs the more advanced technique of shading, he still re¬ 
sorts to the linear method. 

149* THE MOCKING OF CHRIST; THE CARRYING 
OF THE CROSS BY SIMON THE CYRENIAN, f.79 

The narrow- frieze-like composition incorporated into the text 
is skilfully united with the marginal representation of Simon 
of Cyrene carrying the Cross to Calvary. The saturated col¬ 
ours and dynamic linear rhythm contribute to the atmosphere 
of foreboding and nervous tension inherent in the episodes il¬ 
lustrated. 

150* THE ENTOMBMENT, f.81v 

Flic composition of the miniature is based on a balance be¬ 
tween the two interrelated groups of figures, each of them 
characterized by complicated postures and varied movements 
(when the manuscript was rebound its top margins were cut 
ofT. and the upper part of the illustration w-as unfortunately 
lost). In terms of iconography this version is reminiscent of 
certain fragments from the scenes of The Descent from the 
Cross and The Entombment as rendered in the 1286 Lection¬ 
ary (sec PI. 123). This probably indicates that the illustrators 
of these two manuscripts used the same iconographic model, 
but in the case of the 1320 Gospels this model was presented in 
a reduced version, probably for lack of space. 

On the whole, the comparison of the two versions is not to the 
advantage of the later one. The miniature in the “Gospels by 
Eight Masters” is characterized by a certain schematism and 
by an increased interest in the linear method. Besides, its col¬ 
ouring is less varied, while the use of shading in the modelling 
of faces and figures is rather limited and inadequate. 

The general decorative layout of the page, however, the treat¬ 
ment of certain details, and the skilful arrangement of figures 
are indicative of the artist’s proficiency and taste. 
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145 The Magi before Herod, f. 12 
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146 The Arrest, f.75v 
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147 Christ Brought before Caiaphas, f. 76 
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148 The Communion of the Apostles, f. 73 
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149 The Mocking of Christ; The Carrying of the Cross by 
Simon the Cyrenian, f. 79 
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150 The Entombment. f.8lv 



CILICIAN ARMENIA 


151, 152 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 5786) 

1336, city of Sis, Cilicia 

Written and illuminated by Sargis Pidzak 

Parchment, 27 x 19cm, 344ff. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, 6 full-page 
and marginal historiatcd miniatures, marginals 

Instead of the usual method of incorporating the illustrations 
into the text, adopted by most Cilician artists. Sargis Pidzak 
resorts to a compromise between the Oriental custom of group¬ 
ing all the illustrations together and placing them before the 
text of the manuscript in a separate fascicle, and the Byzan¬ 
tine tradition of preceding each of the four Gospels with a full- 
page illustration: he places two miniatures before each of the 
Gospels. Apart from these, the manuscript contains a great 
number of marginal historiatcd miniatures which form a kind 
of reduced illustrative cycle. Thus, the motif of The Annunci¬ 
ation is represented only by the figure of the archangel, the 
episode of The Presentation in the Temple by an outline of a 
small church, etc. 


151* THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN, f.266 

The scene is presented in one of the few full-page miniatures of 
the manuscript. It is characterized by a graphic quality of pic¬ 
torial language, the consecutive spatial planes being indicated 
only by the overlapping of figures. 

The modelling of forms is achieved here not by the varied sub¬ 
tle shades of colour, but by alternation of the darker and ligh¬ 
ter tones. The above-mentioned graphic quality is due to the 
prominent use of the linear method in the treatment of the fig¬ 
ures and draperies. In spite of a reticence and lack of variety in 
the purely pictorial devices, the miniature displays the high 
level of artistry characteristic of Cilician book illustration. 

152* THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST; THE RAISING OF 
LAZARUS, f. 105v 

The two miniatures occupying this page are treated in the 
highly decorative manner which is typical of Sargis Pidzak. 
The function of the Sepulchre of Lazarus, for example, is 
mainly ornamental; the same applies to the representation of 
the Jordan, of the rocks, and of the raiments and wings of the 
angels. The linear treatment of forms is given particular 
prominence in Pidzak’s works and almost completely ousts 
the tonal modelling. 
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151 The Assumption of the Virgin, f. 266 














152 The Baptism of Christ; The Raising of Lazarus, f. 105v 
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153 Thr Virgin and Lazarus in Abraham’s Bosom. 1.297v 


THE ARMENIAN DIASPORA 


153,154 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 7664) 

1332, town ol Surkhat, the Crimea 

Written (and probably illuminated, in collaboration with oth¬ 
er artists) by Grigor Sukiasants 
Vellum, 21 x 16cm, 435 IT. 

Khorans, portraits ofthe Evangelists, first pages, 98 historiat- 
ed miniatures, marginals, initials 

The 1332 Gospels belongs to the small group ofCrimcan/Ar- 
meitian manuscripts whose illumination was inspired by the 
art ofthe Palacologan Renaissance. 

The miniatures in the manuscript easily fall into two groups 
representing the work of two difl'erent masters, one of them 
probably being Grigor Sukiasants who is mentioned in the 
colophon as the scribe ofthe book. 

153 THE VIRGIN AND LAZARUS IN ABRAHAM S 
BOSOM, f.297v 

The parable of Dives and Lazarus seems to lose its signifi¬ 
cance in view ofthe majestic figures ofthe Virgin and Abra¬ 
ham which dominate the foreground ofthe composition. The 
modelling of laces, figures, hands and the folds ofthe draper¬ 
ies is achieved by a skilful use of subtle tonal gradations, a 
technique which was further developed in the painting of 
modern times. 

154 THE MARRIAGE AT CANA, f.348v 

Not only the manner of execution but also the facial types seen 
in this miniature were undoubtedly derived from Byzantine 
art. The treatment of the characters is remarkable for the deli¬ 
cately outlined ovals of their faces, without the dark contours 
typical ofthe majority of Armenian miniatures. The soft and 
delicate pictorial treatment is accompanied here by a freedom 
of figural arrangement and an obvious interest in rendering 
the visual effect of space and volume. 

155,156 

LECTION ARY (Ms. 7408) 

1356, town ofSurkhat, the Crimea 

Written by Karapet, illuminated by Arakcl and Kirakos (?) 
Vellum, 38 X 26.6 1 m, 52411. 

Title-pages, 3 full-page historiated miniatures, marginals, in¬ 
itials 

The colophon of the Lectionary mentions the name of only 
one illuminator ofthe manuscript - Arakel. But comparison 
with a stylistically related manuscript signed by Kirakos 
(Venice, Mekhitarist Library, Monastery of St. Lazarus, 
Ms.904) seems to prove the latter’s participation in illustra - 
ing the Crimean Lectionary. 


155 THE ASCENSION, f. 222 

The scene is treated in accordance with the well-known ca¬ 
nonical scheme. As far as the manner of representation is con¬ 
cerned, the artist combines two different artistic principles: 
while the treatment of the faces and hands betrays an attempt 
at rendering the effect of volume, the folds ofthe garments and 
the background remain somewhat schematic. Such dual char¬ 
acter of representation was on the whole characteristic of the 
Crimean miniature. 

156 THE ANNUNCIATION, f.3v 

The large-scale monumental figures ofthe Virgin and Gabriel 
arc shown against the background of a pale green wall and of a 
dark blue sky - a type ofbackground frequently occurring in 
works by the Crimean miniaturists. 

The painting w as undoubtedly executed by a highly proficient 
master who had a perfect command of figural treatment and a 
gift for modelling details. The miniature is particularly re¬ 
markable for its rich colouring, dominated by saturated blues 
and violets. 

The lower frame contains an inscription by the illustrator, 
with his name unfortunately thoroughly rubbed out - proba¬ 
bly by the other ofthe two artists, who did not want to share 
the credit for the work with a rival master. 

157 

LECTIONARY (Ms. 7741) 

1360, town ofCapha (now Theodosia), the Crimea 
Written by Karapet; name of the illuminator unknow n 
Vellum, 32 X 22 cm, 484 ff. 

Title-pages, 3 historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

The illumination of this Lcctionary is in many ways similar to 
that ofthe 1365 manuscript (see Pis. 155,156) and was proba¬ 
bly done by the same masters - Arakel and Kirakos. 

157 TITLE-PAGE, f. 4 

The decor ofthe folio, obviously inspired by Cilician models, 
bears the mark of the Crimean artist’s own manner: the orna¬ 
mental forms are more generalized than their Cilician coun¬ 
terparts, the use of gold is more sparing, and the background 
is dark blue. The most remarkable feature ofthe decor is un¬ 
doubtedly the treatment of the ornate initial, based on the 
motif of The Adoration ofthe Shepherds and composed of the 
figures of three shepherds, one blowing a pipe, the second car¬ 
rying a sacrificial lamb, and the third about to perform the 
rite. 
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155 Tlir Ascensic>n, f. 222 
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156 The Annunciation, f. 3v 
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158,159 

THE BIBLE (Ms.2705) 

13th—14th and 17th centuries 
Bologna; the Crimea 

Written by Arakcl (13th century), Stepanos (14th century), 
Nikolayos (17th century) 

Names of illuminators of the first two parts unknown; the 
third part (written by Nikolayos) illustrated by the scribe 
himself 

Parchment, 29 X 21 cm, 487ff. 

Portraits of the Evangelists, first pages, title-pages, 6 full-page 
historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

The manuscript was begun in the thirteenth century in Bol¬ 
ogna, Italy, and finished in 1368 in the Crimea. In the seven¬ 
teenth century' the initial parts of the Old Testament were 
rewritten and illuminated anew, also in the Crimea. Despite 
the different dates of their production the three sections of the 
manuscript produce a remarkably uniform impression due to 
the fact that each succeeding master apparently tried to re¬ 
main faithful to the original stylistic principles. 

158* THE APOCALYPSE, f.476v 

Since the Apocalypse had long been relegated to apocryphal 
sources, it was not included into the biblical illustrative cycles 
until a relatively late date. The earliest Apocalypse illustra¬ 
tions found in Armenian illuminated manuscripts date from 
the late thirteenth (c.g. the 1269 Bible of Yerzynka) and the 
early fourteenth century (Lcctionaries). This is also true for 
the miniature in question, which was executed at the end of 
the thirteenth century by an Armenian master in Bologna. 
The treatment of the subject here is rather unusual: the God’s 
throne is surrounded not by the conventional elders (Rev. 4:4) 
but by youths. 

The miniature is stylistically related to late thirteenth-century 
Byzantine illumination, and in so far as its artistic quality is 
concerned it ranks among the best samples of Armenian book 
painting. In addition to expensive pigments and gold, the ar¬ 
tist also used silver which effectively sets off the dark sil¬ 
houettes of the angels. 

159 THE FOUR EVANGELISTS, f.334v 

The miniature was produced in the Crimea by a master whose 
art is notable for the refinement and skill in the modelling of 
faces and for the softness and delicacy of his palette. The fig¬ 
ures of the Evangelists strike by the magnificence of their rich 
attire. In accordance with the Cilician tradition which ob¬ 
viously was known to the Crimean master, St. Luke is repre¬ 
sented with St.Theophilos. 

Besides his own contribution to the illustrative cycle, the artist 
did some careful renewing of the miniatures by his predeces¬ 
sor from Bologna. 


160 

THE BOOK OF LAMENTATIONS OF GRIGOR 
NAREKATSI (Ms. 3863) 

1401, town of Capita (now' Theodosia), the Crimea 
Written by Stepanos. illuminated by his son Hovhanncs 
Parchment, I7.5X 12.5cm, 321 ff 

Title-pages, 4 historiated miniatures, marginals, initials 

Although on the whole the miniatures in the manuscript con¬ 
form to the current monographic tradition, the treatment of 
characters and the general artistic manner bear a clear mark 
of the authors individuality. The latter is first and foremost 
manifest in his tentative but quite successful attempt to render 
the visual effect of depth and volume by means of the chiaro¬ 
scuro technique, which means that lie was familiar with con¬ 
temporary Italian art. 

160 THE CRUCIFIXION, f. I07v 

This miniature serves as a perfect illustration of Hovhannes’s 
style. His greatest success in so far as this scene is concerned is 
the image of the Virgin. The gently modelled face and hands, 
the graceful shape of her body, the skilfully rendered folds of 
her robe and cloak reminiscent of antique sculpture, and 
above all the emotional expressiveness of her figure and face 
bear witness to the artist's preference for the Proto-Renais- 
sancr art. At the same time Hovhanncs was not yet complete¬ 
ly free from the conventions of the old tradition; a realistic de¬ 
piction of a nude body was still beyond his capacity, and the 
treatment of some compositional details remained rather 
schematic if not naive. 
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159 The Four Evangelists, f. 334v 





















160 The Crucifixion, f. 107v 
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161 , 162 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 7644) 

13th-14th centuries 

Cilicia (the script and several miniatures); the Crimea (his- 
toriated miniatures) 

Name of scribe unknown; illuminated by Avetik (second of 
the two illuminators unknown) 

Parchment, 23.5 X 16.8cm, 381 IT. 

Khorans, portraits of the Evangelists, 8 full-page historiated 
miniatures, marginals, initials 

The manuscript was copied in Cilicia for the prominent Cilici- 
an Constable Smbat. By the end of the thirteenth century it 
had changed hands and found its way to the Crimea, where it 
was supplemented with a series of historiated miniatures. 

161 THE CRUCIFIXION, f. 117v 

The miniature is based upon the iconographic pattern very' 
rarely occurring in Armenian representations of The Passion 
cycle: apart from the usual attributes of the scene, the compo¬ 
sition includes symbols of Ecclesia and Synagogue, of the Sun 
and the Moon, and also the figures of lamenting angels. In 
terms of its artistic and emotional impact this is one of the 
most expressive miniatures in the manuscript. The tragic at¬ 
mosphere permeating the scene is felt not only in the figures, 
but also in the colouring, with its sombre shades of dark blue. 
The background represents the walls ofjerusalem (one bear¬ 
ing an inscription with the artist's signature). 

162 THE DESCENT INTO LIMBO, f. 121 v 

Instead ofthe usual cross, Christ is depicted with a labarum in 
his hand. This detail, unusual for Armenian illumination, is 
undoubtedly a sign of Western influence, which was strongly 
felt in the Crimea in the fourteenth century'. Catholicism was 
then a power which could not be ignored and which contribut¬ 
ed to the diffusion of Italian art. 


163 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 7740) 

1356-57, town ofSultaniae, Iran 
Written and illuminated by Mkhitar Anctsi 
Vellum, 29 X 21.5cm, 393fT. 

Portraits of the Evangelists, 9 historiated miniatures, first 
pages, marginals, initials 

163 THE ANNUNCIATION, f. Iv 

Although the artist's cognomen - Anctsi - indicates that his 
native town was Ani (the medieval capital of Armenia), his 
creative work did not owe much to his homeland. His minia¬ 
tures display a great measure of Persian influence: the charac¬ 
ters have round rosy-checked faces, narrow almond-shaped 
eyes and arched ey ebrows. Their costumes are reminiscent of 
bright-coloured Oriental robes girded with wide sashes; even 
the ornament of the framing, evocative of Persian tiles, has a 
definite Oriental flavour. 

164 

THE GOSPELS (Ms. 7628) 

1331, Perugia. Italy 

Written and probably illuminated by Jeremiah 
Vellum, 24.5 X 16.5cm, 16411’. 

First pages, marginals, initials 

164 FIRST PAGE OF THE GOSPEL OF 
ST. MATTHEW, f.4 

The illumination of the Perugia Gospels owes much to the 
Latin manuscript tradition. The influence of Latin illuminat¬ 
ed Gospels is manifest in the Evangelists* portraits which are 
incorporated into the headpiece ofthe corresponding Gospel. 
The Evangelists are fair-haired and have tonsures which 
make them look like Roman Catholic priests. 

Latin models are also discernible in the decorative initials and 
in the ornamentation of the page. The somewhat schematic 
treatment of details, however, as well as the lack of optical ap¬ 
proach and the saturated colouring should be undoubtedly re¬ 
ferred to the national Armenian tradition. 
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162 The Descent into Limbo, f. 121 v 









IM The Annunciation, f. Iv 
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164 Firsi pa^r of the Gospel of Sc Matthew, f 4 
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